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NO SMITH FOR THE STRAND. 


This saved THE ACADEMY a lot of trouble. 





WE SHOULD HAVE OPPOSED THE 
ELECTION OF THE HON. W. F. D. 
SMITH WITH TOOTH AND NAIL. 


Mr WALTER LONG 
had THE ACADEMYS support. 


AFTER THE ELECTION WE SHALL PUBLISH A FURTHER SERIES OF 
ARTICLES 


dealing with W. FL, Smith 


and 


W. H. Smith's monopoly. 


MEANWHILE, THE INTELLIGENT ARE INVITED TO NOTE-- 


THAT W. H. SMITH’S BRANCHES 
ARE NOW BRANCH OFFICES OF 
THE “DAILY MAIL,” OTHER. 
WISE HARMSWORTH’S! 





POOR OLD MORALITY! 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


THE new managers of The English Review, a half-crown 
monthly, formerly edited by Mr. F. M. Hueffer, and now 
edited by a Harmsworth man, named Austin Harrison, 
appear to be greatly excited by the fact that we print 
beneath the title of this journal the words “With which 
is incorporated The English Review.” We have received a 
letter from a person who describes himself as “ Manager, 
English Review,” and we have received another letter 
from another person who describes himself as “The 
liquidator of The English Review, Ltd.” Both these per- 
sons accuse us of infringing The English Review copyright. 
In point of fact, the words, “with which is incorporated 
The English Review,” were first printed beneath our title 
in October, 1908, at which time Mr. Hueffer’s English 
Review had not made its appearance. We have used The 
English Review as a sub-title ever since. We have the 
completest legal and equitable rights in it, and we shall 
continue to use it. Wé had the whole matter out with 
the original proprietors of Mr. Hueffer’s English Review 
in the beginning of 1909, and no further objection has 
been raised until the present moment. There was an 
English Review published in London long before Hueffer’s 
English Review was projected, and we maintain that the 
title is dur property, and that, if it comes to questions of 
copyright it'was Mr. Hueffer who infringed our copyright 
and not ourselves who infringed his. We doubt, however, 
if a copyright in any such title as The English Review 
could be established at law by either party. We believe 
that it is open to anybody to start and publish in London 
to-morrow a paper called the Times, or the Daily Mail, 
or the Spectator, or The Saturday Review. The only legal 
point is that there must not be colourable imitation. And 
nobody outside a lunatic asylum would accuse us of imitat- 
ing Hueffer’s English Review. The new management of 
this redoubtable socialistic, and, from our point of view, 
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perverse organ threaten us with legal proceedings. But 
we can assure them that we are too inured to the ways 
of the world to be in the least agitated by any such threats. 
It is true that they have not yet got as far even ag a three- 
and-sixpenny solicitor’s letter; but we are quite prepared 
to meet them whenever they choose to produce their writ, 
and in view of the attitude they have taken up if they fail 
to issue a writ they stand a very good chance of finding 
themselves in the position of defendants rather than of 
plaintiffs. Thg correspondence between us is accumulat- 
ing, and in next week’s issue of THe AcapEmy we shall 
probably print it. 





Meanwhile we should like to give the proprietor, editor, 
and managers of the new English Review a few words of 
advice. The proprietor has been advertised in the Harms- 
worth journals as “a wealthy patron of letters,” and 
the public has been given to understand that himself 
and his editor come into the field with a settled purpose 
and determination to do their handsomest by poetry and 
the lesser literary arts. We can well understand and 
sympathise with such an ambition. But we venture to 


| submit that they are beginning at the wrong en: of the 





stick. It is not creditable even to an anonymous “ wealthy 
patron of literature” that he should open his career in 
the patron line by endeavouring to frighten us into parting 
with our own property. And we think also that his 
employees in the shape of his editor and manager might 
be serving his interest and the interest of letters to much 
greater purpose if they were to set about cleansing 
Hueffer’s English Review of its manifold defects as a 
literary and political organ rather than to waste their 
bright young enthusiasm in dabbling with other people’s 
business. It would have been easy for us on seeing the 
Harmsworth announcements as to the change in the 
proprietorship of Hueffer’s English Review to have revived 
our objection to Hueffer’s use of the title. We refrained 
for reasons of our own which are in no way discreditable 


to us. The difference has been revived, not by us, but 
by the new proprietor of The English Review. Such is 
life, and such are wealthy patrons of letters. Commer- 


cialism and Harmsworthism may be all very well in their 
way, but we are of opinion that The English Review will 
be distinetly well advised to leave both of them out of its 
reckoning. The energy which is expended at Hueffer’s 
English Review office in complaining to us about our use 
of our own title would go a long way towards securing 
priceless poetical gems from that exulting Yankee, Mr. 
Ezra Pound, or from T.P.’s handyman, Mr. Arnold 
Bennett. It might even be useful to Mr. Austen Harrison 
when he is next moved to delight the Muse of “the true 
literary story” with another exercise in slaughter-house 
amours. 





While we are on this subject, we may as well deal with 
a small matter which appears to be puzzling a gentleman 
at Balham. This good soul informs us that he has been 
in the habit of examining the law lists, and that while 
he has found from those lists that Taz Acapremy has been 
involved in a great amount of litigation, he is unable to 
discover that more than one in three or four of the actions 
taken against us or by us has come into court. The solu- 
tion of the problem is very simple. We have instituted 
a number of actions against certain persons and a certain 
number of other persons have instituted actions against 
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us. The majority of those actions have been settled out 
of court, and by a money payment on the part, not of 
ourselves, but of the other side. In the whole course of 
our brilliant career as litigants we have never once offered 
to settle. The other side almost invariably offers to settle 
for the very simple reason that the other side is in the 
wrong. So far as we are concerned, solicitors’ letters, 
King’s Bench writs, and cackle about injunctions are so 
much vanity. We are not to be muzzled by threats, and 
there is no law in the statute book, no fine and no term 
of imprisonment which will prevent us from speaking the 
truth when it seems to us in the public interest that the 
truth should be spoken. Our name has appeared in the 
law lists with a frequency which might well have led 
to the appointment of a separate judge who would spend 
his year in dealing exclusively with ACADEMY cases. 
Only two of those cases have as yet come into court, the 
rest having been settled. We are open to pay a thousand 
pounds to anybody who will show that we have ever settled 
a case or endeavoured to settle a case by a money payment 
or apology or other yielding on our side. The money 
payments, the apologies, the yieldings, and the drubbings 
have hitherto all fallen to the side of the enemy. We 
may be fools enough to close a valuable advertisement 
account because we will not praise a filthy book or allow 
it to pass uncondemned; but we are not fools enough 
to transgress against the laws of the country or to insti- 
tute actions which we cannot properly maintain. We hope 
that the gentleman from Balham will now see us with a 
clear eye. 


Mr. Gardiner, the Editor of the Daily News, has once 
again been trying his hand at descriptive writing. 
This time he writes about Mr. Asquith in much the 
same style of sprawling adulation as he used in his peans 
about “Dr.” Clifford and Mr. Bryan the American 


demagogue. Here is an example of Mr. Gardiner’s method 
of writing a “ puff” :— 


When the history of this momentous period is 
written, the figure of Mr. Asquith will dominate it in 
a measure we do not now realise. The picturesque 
actor in politics browses on his glory while it is green 
He does not garner it when it is ripe. He passes 
across the stage to the plaudits of the throng, and 
when he has vanished he is forgotten. The Oriental 
splendours of Disraeli have faded into a legend, into 
a tale of little meaning, while the stature of Gladstone 
rises steadily higher in the field of the past. So it 
will be with Mr, Asquith. No man ever played less 
to the gallery, refused more icily to affect a passion, 
an enthusiasm, a cause because it would profit him. 
His attitude to the people is stiff and aloof. Corio- 
lanus himself could hardly find fault with it. He will 
not tickle the ears of the groundlings. He will 
offer them no fireworks—give them no circuses. If 
they want the truth—good. Here it is plain and un- 
varnished. If they want tricks let them go elsewhere. 
He will lie for no office and play the buffoon for no 
audience. He will make no idle promises to win a 
cheer or a vote. He is the plain dealer. These are 
my terms—take them or leave them. This rigid, un- 
equivocating habit is the root of the envenomed attack 
on him by the militant suffragists. He has stated 
his policy and he will say no more though they pull 
= knocker off his door and rain threatening letters. 
be grateful. There is plenty of tact about in these 


days and little truth. Let us make the most of 
that little. 


act, you will say, is not one of his qualities. Let us | 


| 


It will be observed that Mr. Gardiner is out of breath 


| with admiration, that he puffs and pants in so staccato a 


fashion that we may reasonably expect to see Mr. Belloc 
growing green with envy and Mr. Masterman looking to 
his laurels with an anxious eye. 





What Mr. Gardiner says in regard to Mr. Asquith is, 


_ of course, entirely false in fact and nauseous in manner. 


But we quite agree that Mr. Asquith cannot lie for any 
office so efficiently as can Mr. Ure, for instance, or give 


| the public a circus performance so vulgarly as Mr. George, 











| 


or play to the gallery with such brag and bombast as 
Mr. Churchill. In regard to the Coriolanus reference, we 
can only say that it seems unlikely to us that Coriolanus 
would have entirely approved of Mr. Asquith. Until Mr. 
Gardiner came on the scene there never appeared to us 
to be any: very striking points of similarity between the 
two. But then, one discovers a lot of things when one 
is editor of the Daily News. The true position of Mr. 
Asquith in the public eye during the past elections may be 
illustrated by the following fable :— 


The Twin Knights of the Red Banner rode out 
bravely. Uphill and downhill they went at a most 
furious pace, and through quagmires and into many 
muddy ditches. And it was seen that a somewhat 
portly, respectable-seeming wight, in the middle way 
of life, followed after them wherever they went. And 
he laboured exceedingly, and was sorely spent. And 
someone, observing the poor old man’s grievous plight, 
cried out to the good knights Lloyd and Winston :— 

“Who is this respectable old man who labours so 
vainly to follow you through quagmires and into 
ditches!” 

Whereupon one made answer: 

“My good fellow, that is our leader ”! 


We notice with amusement that certain quite well-known 
Radicals are seriously suggesting that Mr. Asquith should 
summarily end his difficulties with the House of Lords 
by creating some three hundred and fifty to four hundred 
new peers pledged to support all Radical measures. The 
idea is, of course, quite farcical, but it is nevertheless 
being advanced with every assumption of serious purpose. 
Some of the Radical journals have even ventured into 
details, and have told us that the new “ peerages” would 
be only life peerages, and that they would carry no 
financial grants. This latter assurance contains a grain 
of comfort, but we are still left in bewildered speculation 
as to how and where Mr. Asquith would discover his new 
peerage. Surely he does not contemplate depleting his 
own forces in the House of Commons? Putting this sug- 
gestion aside as unstable, we are forced to the conclusion 
that he will have to search amongst his following in the 
country. One begins already to see a possibility of the 
Rev. Sir William Robertson Nicoll having been born to 
even further greatness. Will it be Baron Nicoll or Vis- 
count Lumsden in the future? There is surely every reason 
to suppose that Mr. Robert Donald will now be elevated 
above the offices of the Chronicle. Mr. Donald must endea- 
vour to acquire a baronial mien, and as he has acquired 
so many things in the course of his interesting career, we 
see no reason to regard such a task in acquisition as entirely 
hopeless. Other names that occur to us as possible reci- 
pients of Mr. Asquith’s honours are Mr. Clement Shorter 


| —we wish it could be “Lord Tussaud”—Mr. P. W. 
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Wilson, Mr. Silas Hocking, and Mr. A. G. Gardiner. Mr. 
Spender would doubtless like to be a Duke of Westminster, 
but unfortunately for him he has been forestalled in the 


position. 





From a page article, called “The Poetry of Austin 
Dobson—Interesting Presentation to the Brilliant Lyrical 
Poet,” which appears in 7.P.’s Weekly, we take the follow- 
ing excerpts: 


Fastidiousness is of the essence .of Mr. Dobson’s 
genius; certainly the boast is not for him that he 
“never blotted a line.” Mr. Dobson is one of the 
happy instances of a poet who has become a classic 
in his lifetime. Controversies, misunderstandings, 
gibings, may assail other and greater poets, but his 
place is assured. He deliberately made his own 
niche, as it were, stepped into it, and remains. He 
is, as Mr. Henry James might say, precisely there. 
Resembling Herrick in the perfection of his workman- 
ship, it is extremely improbable that he, like the 
greater lyrist, will have to be rediscovered by some 
assiduous editor two hundred years after his death. 


Later T.P. quotes his own sample of the brilliant lyrical 
poet. Here we are: 


He lived in that past Georgian day, 

When men were less inclined to say 

That “Time is Gold,” and overlay 
With toil their pleasure ; 

He held some land, and dwelt thereon— 

Where, I forget—the house is gone ; 

His Christian name, I think, was John 
His surname, Leisure. 


He liked the well-wheel’s creaking tongue— 
He liked the thrush that stopped and sung— 
He liked the drone of flies among 

His netted peaches ; 
He liked to watch the sunlight fall 
Athwart his ivied orchard wall; 
Or pause to catch the cuckoo’s call 

Beyond the beeches. 


And beneath, T.P. ejaculates: “ What fragrance, what ex- 
quisite serenity are there.” T.P. omits to point out that 
“he liked the thrush that stopped and sung” is Board 
of Trade grammar, and that “flies” do not “drone.” 
For our own part we say that anybody who asserts 
that “The Gentleman of the Old School” is “ brilliant 
lyrical poetry” is entirely unacquainted with the meaning 
of lyrical poetry. T.P. is also good enough to inform 
us that to read Mr. Austin Dobson’s “Good-night, 
Babette,” in the right mood “is to experience a strange 
sense of spiritual purification.” We hope that Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor will continue to read “ Good-night, Babette,” till 
Ireland gets Home Rule; for if ever there was a journal 
which needed a trifle of spiritual uplifting it is 7. P.’s 
Weekly. We believe that Mr. Austin Dobson is in receipt 
of two pensions—one for his services to the Board of Trade 
and the other for “his eminence as a poet.” We think 
that he must have rendered better services to the Board of 
Trade than he has ever rendered to poetry. He is an old 
man, and his seventieth birthday is no doubt important 
to himself and to his family. Literary England, headed 
by Mr. Arthur Waugh, of Chapman and Hall and the 
Daily Chronicle, hag celebrated his quite innocent birth- 
day with a presentation of plate. We have uo wish to 
object; but when people of the T. P. O’Connor stamp 
talk about the “poetry” of Austin Dobson and describe 
Austin Dobson as “the brilliant lyrical poet” it is our 
plain duty to demur. Mr. Dobson is a pretty and amusing 
versifier, and that is the end of him. To compare him as 


T. P. does with Herrick, and to Herrick’s disadvantage, | 


is the sheerest literary impertinence. 
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HYMN TO PAN 
(From the Greek.) 


Tell me, O Muse, concerning the dear son 

Of Hermes, the goat-footed, twy-horned one, 

The lover of weird noises, he that dwel!s 

With dancing Nymphs among the woody dells— 
Those Nymphs that tread the crested cliffs and call 
On Pan with long wild hair, the pastoral 

Deity. He within his lordship hath 

The peaks of mountains, and the stony path. 

He has his portion in the summit snows, 

Or through the woven copses comes and goes; 
And sometimes he is drawn to silent wells, 

And sometimes, through the craggy pinnacles, 
Climhs to the over-topping peak that shows 

The outspread flock below it. Ay, he goes 

Ever on high and hoary hills to find 

And pierce among the knolls the savage kind 

Our keen-eyed deity; and with a song 

At evening from the chase he comes along 

Ah, sure, 
That bird cannot o’erpass him that doth pour 


Breathing sweet strains upon his reeds. 


Her plaint and honey song in leafy shades 
Of bloomy Spring! With him the mountain-maids, 
Those singers clear, with light foot wandering 
By the black water of a fountain, sing, 
While Echo moans about the mountain crest, 
And with quick steps the god, to the dance addrest, 
Hither and thither leaps into the ring. 
With a lynx’ tawny hide for covering 
His back is clad; and with clear strains of song 
His breast is gladdened in the meadow ground, 
Where in soft grass a many-mingled throng 
Of crocus and sweet hyacinth abound. 

M. Jourpatn. 








THE LAST GASPS OF 
ASQUITH 


Tue political situation at the present moment is intensely 
interesting, and from a Unionist point of view replete 
with diverting possibilities. View the situation from almost 
any standpoint and it will be apparent that Unionism has 
nothing to lose from any conceivable combination af politi- 
cal circumstances in the immediate future, but on the 
contrary has everything to gain. On the other hand, Mr. 
Asquith and his friends find themselves in a pleasant posi- 


MR. 


| tion, closely analogous to that of men who are inexorably 


| own extinction. 


condemned to an inevitable death, but who are permitted 
to engage their fancies in choosing the means of their 
Mr. Asquith and any Government of 


| Radicals that he can possibly form is doomed to a speedy 


extermination. The death sentence has been pronounced, 
but the manner of the execution remains a matter open to 
speculation and debate. Will the new Asquith Govern- 
ment be slowly worried to death by the Irish Terriers? 
Will Comrade Keir and the Red Flag Socialists deliver 
the finishing blow, or will the Government die voluntarily 
with the spurious courage of despair? These things and 
many other collateral matters can only be finally resolved 
for us in the course of time. But in the meanwhile it be- 
hoves all Unionists to examine the constituents of their own 
strength and policy, whilst reviewing the situation of the 
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enemy. That situation presents such a spectacle of chaos 
and tangled purposes as has seldom been witnessed. In 
the first place, Mr. Asquith has definitely pledged himself 
not to accept office until the right of the House of Lords 
to exercise revisionary powers has been sensibly limited. 
How the constitution is thus to be altered no responsible 
person has yet dared to suggest. ‘The wilder spirits in 
the Radical press are babbling insanely about an appeal 
to the Sovereign and Koyal prerogatives, but no one out- 
side the doors of a lunatic asylum cherishes the delusion 
that King Edward, a constitutional monarch, has any 
power to shut up the House of Lords or to alter the 
constitution in any other fashion either on his per- 
sonal responsibility or at the bidding of men of the 
type of Lloyd George and Winston Churchill. Even 
Mr. Asquith has sufficient sense not to believe these things, 
just as he is a sufficiently unscrupulous politician to say 
them on the eve of an election. We may, then, dismiss all 
this twaddle about Mr. Asquith and his colleagues refus- 
ing office until the Lords’ veto has been restricted as so 
much rant and cant. We shall probably hear no more 
about it, for Tue Acapemy takes this opportunity of inform- 
ing its readers that it has valid and circumstantial 
information to the effect that Mr. Asquith is not only deter- 
mined to accept office, but is also determined to whittle 
down Mr. George’s Budget of last year until the first 
Finance Bill of nineteen hundred and ten (which will, of 
course, act retrospectively) shall bear no more relation to 
the so-called Finance Bill of nineteen hundred and nine 
than did Mr. Birrell’s very curious and perfectly insin- 
cere Irish Government Bill to the Home Rule Bill ot 
Mr. Gladstone. In the first place the whisky clauses will 
assuredly have to be altered out of all recognition. Mr. 
Redmond will demand this, and Mr. Redmond will not 
be denied. He is in the position of a dictator, and he 
will use his powers to their utmost capacity. In the 
second place it cannot now be reasonably supposed that 
a Radical Government will attempt to proceed with the 
iniquitous land taxes. Practically every constituency in 
England that could possibly be affected by these taxes 
has voted against them. The country is against them; 
even the Irish are against them ; and a Radical Government 
will have no pretext or excuse for pretending that they 
enjoy a mandate to meddle with the land any more than 
they have to purchase decorated pocket-handkerchiefs for 
the interesting inhabitants of Boriogoo.aga. 

Two things are fairly evident. The first important 
measures of legislation introduced by a Radical Government 
into the next Parliament will be a Home Rule Bill for 
Ireland, introduced at the bidding of Mr. Redmond and the 
Nationalists, and a Right to Work Bill, introduced at 
the bidding of Mr. Keir Hardie and the Socialists. It 
will, of course, be remembered that when the avowed 
Socialist party brought their Right to Work proposals 
before the last House of Commons, Mr. Asquith and 
his colleagues, anxious to maintain some show of authority 
and independence, and eager, for strategical purposes, 
publicly to dissociate themselves from some frankly 
Socialistic measure, opposed and defeated the Labour 
Party’s demands. But times have altered since then. The 
mammoth majority has dwindled away to vanishing-point. 
The strength and the heart have gone out of the Liberal 
stalwarts. They can no more refuse the demands of the 
Labour Party than they can refuse the demands of the 
Nationalists. So we may expect the Home Rule Bill and 
the Right to Work Bill amongst the first measures of pro- 
posed legislation. So much for the Government. What 
of the Opposition? ' 

The Unionists will be the strongest party in the House 
of Commons, the most united in purpose, the most effec- 
tive in debate. Behind the strength and solidity of 
Unionism there is a clearly’ conceived and defined pro- 
gramme. We are pledged to the protection and stimula- 
tion of British trade by Tariff Reform, we are pledged 
to the establishment of an all-powerful Navy, we are 
pledged to preserving the liberty of the parent to have 





are pledged to the upholding of the present British con- 
stitution. Ours is a constructive policy, not a destructive 
one, and Unionism has only to preserve a solid front and 
a cheerful confidence to achieve an early and sweeping 
victory. But if, on the other hand, Unionism is to be 
tempted from its principles by elusive prospects of cheap 
successes into unnatural and destructive alliances, then 
we may expect nothing but deserved and just disaster. 
We take this opportunity to sound a note of warning, 
because it is apparent to us that certain false friends and 
weak-minded adherents to the Unionist cause are already 
beginning to advocate serious and impossible departures 
from principle for the purposes of party. In this way 
we find the Morning Post beginning to truckle to the 
outcry for a reform of the House of Lords, which is not 
really surprising when we remember that the interests 
of such staunch Conservatives as Mr. “Lulu” Harcourt, 
a former Radical Minister, and Mr. Hilaire Belloc, the 
Radical representative of one of the Salford divisions of 
Manchester, are largely centred in the Morning Post. It 
should be remembered also that the Post did its little 
utmost to lose East Marylebone for the Unionist cause 
by running a second candidate in the person of “our Mr. 
Jebb,” and that the Post, at a time when the fortunes of 
Unionism were in their lowest and most precarious state, 
seized the occasion persistently to attack Mr. Balfour in 
a series of articles that could hardly be exceeded in 
violence by the Daily News or the Morning Leader. Mean- 
while we notice, what is even more serious, that certain 
writers in journals so wide apart as the Fortnightly Review 
and the Daily Mail have been openly advocating a 
National Assembly for Ireland. The reasons advanced 
by the writer in the Fortnightly Review are very different 
from the reasons advanced by one who contributes an article 
under the name of “Irishman” to the Dai/y Mail, but 
the proposals are practically identical, inasmuch as they 
advocate Home Rule on the instalment system. This is 
impossible. There can be no alliance between Unionism 
and Nationalism. By their very names the two parties 
are inimical to one another, and any surrender on our 
part of the principles of the Union would be an act as 
traitorous to the small but sturdy band of loyal Irishmen 
as it would be disastrous to the great and all-important 
principles with which the Unionist party is identified. 
There can be no open or disguised nibbling at the Home 
Rule bait. There can be no recurrence of that anomalous 
and disastrous Irish policy once inaugurated by Mr. 
George Wyndham, with a result that his own political 
career was, for the time being at least, practically ex- 
tinguished. The folly of the “Wyndham wobbling” is 
perfectly fresh in our minds to-day, and the Unionist 
party will see to it that in this case, at all events, history 
shall not repeat itself. 

The impossibility of any alliance between the Unionist 
and Nationalist parties, the absolute inevitable antagonism 
of the two forces, becomes doubly apparent when one con- 
siders the true character of the Irish leaders and the true 
nature of their intentions. Mr. John Redmond is a man 
of peace and fair words to-day. ‘He is full of assurances 
and professions of loyalty, but it should be remembered 
that this same Mr. Redmond has been as violently and 
as definitely anti-English in his expressed opinions on 
certain suitable occasions as have any of his wildest fol- 
lowers. Some years ago Mr. Redmond remarked to a 
reporter of the New York Herald :—“ What Ireland wants 
is Home Rule and a Government of its own, and that 
is what Ireland is going to have. I hope to see Ireland 
placed in the scale of nations much after the fashion of 
the United States as to constitution.” Three years after 
this Mr. T. P. O’Connor, speaking at Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts, said: —“ Give to us as you gave to Parnell, and 
I'll promise you that within a few years Ireland’s liberty 
will be won, so that her emblem will take its place along 
with the other flags of the world’s nations.” Of course, 
Mr. O’Connor and Mr. Redmond may attempt to explain 
away these quotations by pleading the acknowledged 
licence employed by Irish orators who go on the stump 
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O’Connor and Mr. Redmond must admit that they have 
either advocated Separation or been guilty of gross political 
dishonesty. We have only to scrutinise the record of the 
men to whom the Rajslicals wish to hand over the Govern- 
ment of Ireland to see the traitorous nature of this Irish- 
Radical alliance. So far as THe Acapemy is concerned, at 
all events, we have not such short memories as Mr. Red- 
mond and the Radicals seem to suppose the English people 
have as a nations We remember, for instance, that in 
August, 1901, Mr. Redmond, speaking in the House of 
Commons, “ prayed God that the resistance of the Boers 
might be strengthened.” We further remember that a 
certain Patrick Ford visited Ireland at the invitation of 
Mr. Redmond, and is now a supporter of Mr. Redmond, 
this same Patrick Ford having been described by a Royal 
Commission as “a known advocate of crime and the use 
of dynamite.” The man Ford is editor of a sheet called 
the Irish World, where he has said, in appealing for funds 
for the United Irish League:—“If any set of Irishmen 
see their way to successfully attack England by physical 
force, why let them go ahead and God bless them. If 
there is any dynamite or lyddite that will blow the British 
Empire up into the clouds or down into the bottomless 
pit, why let it be used and forthwith. We believe in all 
that sort of thing, and we feel that the men at the head 
of the United Irish League are not contrary-minded.” 
For our part we do not “ believe in all that sort of thing,” 
but we remember that the head of the United Irish League 
happens to be Mr. John Redmond, who remarked in Dublin 
less than two years ago:—“If there are men who are 
more extreme than we are, my prayer for them is success 
to all their ideals and all their hopes.” As the chief ideal 
of these good and valiant men appears to be blowing the 
British Empire up into the clouds with dynamite or send- 
ing it down into the bottomless pit with lyddite we are 
afraid we cannot join in Mr. Redmond’s solemn prayers 
and supplication. We have only one more quotation to 
make from Irish speeches—a quotation from a speech 
delivered in Kilkenny on the fourth of last December 
by a traitor called John Macbride, who served with the 
Boer forces in the South African war. Macbride remarked 
last month : — 


You are all familiar with the old ballad which 
says “The French are on the Sea,” but nowadays we 
know it is the Germans who are taking to the sea, 
and we can only pray that they will not remain so 
long at sea as the French have. Should they land in 
Treland, they will be received with willing hearts and 
strong hands, and should England be their destina- 
tion, it is to be hoped that they will find time to 
disembark 100,000 rifles and a few score cannon, with 
ammunition for same, and this land will be as free 
as the Lord God meant it should be. 


This disgraceful speech was received with loud cheers by 
the Nationalists of Kilkenny. To such men as Macbride, 
Ford, Redmond, and O’Connor Mr. Asquith is willing 
to deliver Ireland as a price for a further period of office. 
To contemplate such an action is to contemplate an act as 
cowardly to the loyal minority of Irishmen as it is 
traitorous to the Empire. Let Mr. Asquith, Mr. George, 
and party try their hands at the delicate task of Empire- 
breaking. The Unionist party, whether numerically weak 
or strong in the House of Commons, will have none of 
it, and the Unionist party’ represents the bulk of the 
English people. And so long as Unionism remains fixed 
in purpose and loyal to principle the party will continue 
as the accredited representatives of England and all that 
1s typically English. On the other hand, if there should 
ever be any paltering with traitors, any sudden sub- 
servience of principle to party gain, we can look for nothing 
but ultimate extinction, whether by the dynamite of the 
Patrick Fords and the John Macbrides or at the hands 
of an incensed and betrayed people. 


CLEMENTINA STIRLING 
GRAHAM 


Tus very clever and witty lady, a remarkable and out- 
standing personage even among the bright and brilliant 
society of the Scottish capital, was introduced to me, as 
well as to many others, nearly forty years ago by no less 
a writer than Dr. John Brown, author of “ Rab and his 
Friends.” In introducing her, Dr. Brown writes in 1865: 
“Those who knew the best of Edinburgh society—and 
when was there ever a better than that best?—must 
remember the personations of an old Scottish gentlewoman 
by Miss Stirling Graham. They will recall that 
blithe and winning face, sagacious and sincere, that kindly 
cheery voice, that rich and quiet laugh, that mingled sense 
and sensibility which met, in her, who, with all her gifts 
and keen perception of the odd, and power of embodying 
it, never gratified her consciousness of these powers, or 
ever played 
“* Her quips and cranks and wanton wiles’ 

so as to give pain to any human being. .” And 
then her Scotch! “Blossoming out everywhere as blithe, 
expressive, and unexpected as a gowan or sweet-briar 
rose . . the language which our Scottish gentry 
and judges and men of letters spoke not long ago, that 
language in which what is best of Robert Burns may—if 
we cease to know and use it—ere long lie buried.” 

It was the Edinburgh of Sir Walter Scott, of those 
Lords of Session, Newton and Eldon, Rutherford and 
Gillies ; greater than any of Lord Cockburn, whose “ Edin- 
burgh is as quiet as the grave, or even Peebles,” we still 
remember as well as his famous characterisation of a 
tedious pleader. One afternoon, coming down the Mound 
from Court, about five p.m., a friend met him and said, 
“You’re looking tired; have you been all this time in 
Court?” “Yes,” he said, querulously; “it was that 
man ——!” “Did he take up your time at that rate?” 
“Time! He exhausted Time and encroached on Eternity.” 

Then there was the famous Lord Jeffrey, “ unsparing 
and true as a rapier,” and with a “mouth made to speak 
to and bewitch women”; and John Archibald Murray and 
Michael Angelo Taylor, “ the conjunction of whose names 
is glory and peculiarity enough.” Also Count Flahault, 
who was asked by a famous whist player, whom he had 
beaten, and apropos of his being one of Napoleon’s 
aides-de-camp, “ How did Bonaparte look after the Battle 
of Waterloo!” replied, “ Just as you do, sir.” It is among 
such as these that Dr. John Brown describes Sir Walter 
“moving about, the greatest and naturallest of them all, 
like a Newfoundland dog or his own Maida among his 
fellows, the healthiest and manliest of our men of letters, 
frank, open, and full of work as the day, with that homely, 
burly frame, that shrewd, pawky face, with its grey eyes 
and heavy eyebrows, its tall tower-like skull (he used to 
say his hat was small; but then, he filled it!), eyes, when 
at rest heavy, filled with latent genius and story, “ like 
music slumbering on its instrument,” when awake and 
lighted from within, how alive, how full of fun, making 
his rich voice and rich laugh all the richer.” “And the 
women of these times,” again to quote the genial author 
of “ Rab and his Friends,” “ how worthy, how, in scientific 
phrase, complementary of the men, meeting them in all 
common interests half-way, neither more nor less—their 
companions, well read, well bred, free yet refined, full of 
spirit and sense, with a strong organ of adhesiveness as 





our friends the phrenologists would say.” 

Among these ladies one of the most conspicuous was 
Clementina Stirling Graham. She was born in May, 1782, 
and was the elder daughter of Patrick Stirling, of Pit- 
tendreich, Forfarshire, and his wife Amelia Graham, who 
in 1802 succeeded to the small estate of Duntrune, near 
Dundee. On her doing so, her husband took the surname 
of Graham. Mrs. Graham was one of four daughters of 
Alexander Graham, of Duntrune, whose ancestors, William 
' and James, both active Jacobites in 1715 and 1745, 
| respectively assumed the title of Viscount Dundee, as the 
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nearest representatives of their kinsman, John Graham 
of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee. 


Miss Graham spent most of her life between the gay 
capital and quiet Duntrune. In the former she gratified 
her partiality for the society of men of letters and of art; 
and in the latter she enjoyed her taste for a country life. 
In both she dispensed a wise charity and was extremely 
popular. She had a great fund of quiet and playful 
humour, and had a keen appreciation of wit in others. 


In Edinburgh she had what would be called in France 
a salon, where peer, lord and merchant, the doctor, lawyer 
and artist met together, and under her skilful hospitality 
were all at home. She had a wonderful gift of mimicry 
and remarkable powers of personation, over and over again 
successfully mystifying her acquaintances and friends under 
various clever disguises. 


She was the author of one or two pleasing songs; and 
translated from the French and published in 1829 “The 
Bee Preserver,” by Jonas de Gelien, a Swiss author, for 
which she received a medal from the Highland Society. 
She also published in 1865 her “ Mystifications” on the 
urgent entreaty of Dr. John Brown. 

It is of these “ Mystifications” or Personations that I 
desire in this paper to give some account. 

One evening, at the theatre, Mr., afterwards Lord, 
Jeffrey requested Miss Graham to let him see her “Old 
Lady,” and on condition that they should have someone 
to take in Miss Graham promised to introduce her to 
him very soon. For Lord Jeffrey Miss Graham enter- 
tained the highest regard, and spoke to him as one “ whom 
flattery or success could not spoil or taint.” 

On the Monday following her promise, having ascer- 
tained that Lord Jeffrey was to dine at home, she set out 
in a coach from Lord Gillies’s accompanied by Miss Helen 
Carnegy, of Craigo, as her daughter, and arrived at the 
future Judge’s house between five and six o'clock. 

Lord Gillies Miss Graham describes as “every inch a 
man and a judge, strong, clear, prompt, inevitable, with 
a tenderness and consideration of heart that only such 
men can have and give.” She remembers “well his 
keen, shrewd, handsome authoritative face, his shapely, 
well-knit legs in his Hessian boots.” It is to Miss Car- 
negy that the second and public edition of “ The Mystifica- 
tions” is dedicated. “They are,” she says, “now going 
to make their début in the ‘wide, wide world,’ and there 
is no one so well qualified, or with so good a right to 
introduce them as the Heiress of Pitlyal, the dear Rosebud 
herself.” She adds, “There are few survivors of these 
pleasant evenings; your beloved sister, Mrs. Gillies, and 
many more of the bright spirits have passed away, but 
they live again in the breathings of the past, and may 
yet give a spark of life to a weary hour.” 

It was a winter evening when Miss Graham and Miss 
Carnegy were ushered into the little parlour in which 
Mr. Jeffrey received visitors. There was a blazing fire 
and wax-lights on the table, and the lawyer had laid 
down his book and seemed to be in the act of joining the 
ladies in the drawing-room before dinner. 

This is how Miss Graham describes herself as in the 
role of “The Lady Pitlyal,” Mr. Jeffrey stepped for- 
ward to receive her. 

“She was a sedate-looking little woman, of an inquisi- 
tive, law-loving countenance; a mouth in which not a 
vestige of a tooth was to be seen (this fraud she accom- 
plished by drawing her lips over her own natural set of 
good white teeth), and a pair of old-fashioned spectacles 
on her nose, that rather obscured a pair of eyes, that 
had not altogether lost their lustre, and that gave to the 
voice as much of the nasal sound as indicated the age 
of its possessor to be some years between the grand climac- 
teric and fourscore. She was dressed in an Irish poplin 
of silver grey, a white cashmere shawl, a mob cap with a 
band of thin muslin that fastened it below the chin, and 
a small black silk bonnet that shaded her eyes from any 
glare of light. Her right hand was supported by an 








antique gold-headed cane, and she leant with the other 
on the arm of her daughter ”—Miss Ogilvy, who was also 
suitably attired and got up to act her part. 


“Well,” said Mr. Jeffrey, after seating the old lady in 
a chair opposite his own. 


“Weel,” replied her Ladyship, “I am come to tak’ a 
word o’ the law frae you. My husband, the late Ogilvy 
of Pitlyal, among other property which he left to me 
was a house and a yard at the town end of Keiriemuir, 
also a kiln and a malt barn. The kiln and the barn 
were rented by a man they ca’d John Playfair, and John 
Playfair subsells them to another man they ca’d Willy 
Cruickshank, and Willy Cruickshank purchased a cargo 
of damaged lint, and ye wadna hinder Willy to dry the 
lint upon the kiln, and the lint took low and kindled the 
cuples and the slates flew off, and a’ the flooring was 
brunt to the ground, and naething left standin’ but the 
bare wa’s. Now it wasna’ insured and I want to ken wha’s 
to pay the damage, for John Playfair says he has naething 
ado wi it, and Willy Cruickshank says he has naething 
to do it wi’, and I am determined no’ to tak’ it off their 
hand the way it is.” 


Mr. Jeffrey asks if the case has been in any of the 
Courts. 


The lady replies :-— 

“Ou ay, it has been in the Shirra-court of Forfar and 
Shirra Duff was a gude man and he kent me, and would 
ha’ gien it in my favour, but that clattering creature 
Jamie L’Amy cam’ in and he gave it against me.” 

Mr. Jeffrey replies that he had no doubt Mr. L’Amy 
would give a very fair decision and that the Minister 
of Blairgowrie, whom she calls “but a fule body,” gave 
her very good advice when he advised her not to go to 
law. On her saying “if you dinna gie’t in my favour, 
I'll no be sair pleased,” Jeffrey smiled and said he could 
not promise to do that. 


He then asks her about her papers and she enquires 
as to a good agent. 


Then her ladyship drew from her pocket a large old- 
fashioned leather pocket book, with silver clasps, out of 
which she presented him with a letter directed to himself. 
He did not look at it but threw it carelessly on the table. 
She now offered him. a pinch of snuff from a massive gold 
box and then selected another folded paper from the 
pocket-book which she presented to him, saying, “Here 
is a prophecy that I would like you to look at and explain 
to me.” 

He begged to be excused, saying, “I believe your lady- 
ship will find me more skilled in the law than the 
prophets.” On her insisting, Jeffrey read the following 
lines headed: “Extract from the Prophecies of Pitlyal.” 


“When the crown and the head shall disgrace ane 
anither 


And the Bishops on the Bench shall gae a’ wrang the- 
gither, 

When Tory or Whig 

Fills the judge’s wig; 

When the lint o’ the Miln 

Shall reek on the kiln: 

O’er the Light of the North 

When the Glamour breaks forth 

And its wild fire so red, 

With the daylight is spread; 
When woman shrinks not from the ordeal of tryal 
There is triumph and fame for the house of Pitlyal.” 


The “Light of the North” was Mr. Jeffrey, the 
“Glamour” was herself; but we must give the Lady 


Pitlyal’s own interpretation, as she appeared unconscious 
of the true meaning. 


(To be Continued.) 
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MUSIC AT THE COURT OF 


FREDERICK THE GREAT 


In the midst of all the stress and turmoil of modern 
concert life, it is with something like a sense of relief 
that we occasionally turn back for a moment to the 
musical gatherings of a bygone age. The pictures of 
Adolph Menzel have made us all familiar with the appear- 
ance of the delightful chamber concerts of the eighteenth 
century, more especially with those of Potsdam and Berlin 
during the reign of Frederick the Great. In dealing with 
the artistic achievements of royal personages it is often 
difficult to appreciate their real value, but thanks to the 
contemporary records, and his own compositions, 
Frederick II. as an artist stands out quite clearly, and 
fully justifies an eighteenth-century critic, who asserted 
the King’s right to be judged, not as a monarch, but as a 
musician. ‘To anyone believing in the power of surround- 
ings, it must seem strange, on reading the history of 
Frederick’s childhood, that every artistic instinct in the 
boy was not utterly destroyed by his education. 


Frederick William I., “the great drill sergeant of the 
Prussian nation,” was ‘a profound believer in military 
discipline, and the Crown Prince was treated with a 
severity which knew no bounds. His natural taste for 
music and literature was crushed to the best of his father’s 
ability under the iron heel of routine, and it was only in 
secret that he and his sister Wilhelmina managed to some 
small extent to enjoy the artistic delights they both 
loved. Perhaps his musical leanings might have been 
almost extinguished had it not been for the visit which 
the Prussian royalties paid to August der Starke, Elector 
of Saxony, when Frederick was about sixteen. This 
sovereign had succeeded in collecting artists of every sort 
around him, and in making his capital by far the most 
brilliant of Germany, in which, indeed, was reflected much 
of the taste and luxury of Versailles. Dresden had 
always been a stronghold of German-Italian opera, which 
was greatly encouraged by Augustus, so that the perform- 
ances given for the King of Prussia may well have been 
an eye-opening for the sensitive Crown Prince, accustomed 
to the rigorous simplicity of life in Berlin. 


It was whilst in Saxony that Frederick also met the 
musician with whom he was afterwards so closely asso- 
ciated, Johann Joachim Quantz, undoubtedly the greatest 
flute player of his century. Quantz was born in Ober- 
scheden in 1697, and was at this time in Dresden as flutist 
and oboist, though he afterwards went to Rome, Paris, 
and London in order to study all schools of composition 
and playing. Frederick had a passionate love for the 
flute, so that after his return to Berlin, and during his 
imprisonment in Ciistrin, all his spare time was spent in 
practising that instrument, on which he attained great 
skill. 

Happier days followed his marriage when he had his 
own establishment at Rheinsberg, and where at length he 
could indulge his love of music to the full. He gathered 
together a small orchestra of fifteen performers under the 
leadership of Quantz and Carl Graun, who later played 
such an important part in the musical history of Berlin. 
Graun was born in 1701, and as a boy was a scholar of the 
Kreuzschule in Dresden, where he was greatly influenced 
by the Italian operatic performances of the royal theatre. 
He was engaged successively as singer and conductor at 
Brunswick, and it was in the latter capacity that he came 











to Rheinsberg. Here the Crown Prince must often have 
discussed with him the’ possibility of putting his favourite 
plan into execution, namely, that of founding an opera 
in Berlin. The only blot on the otherwise idyllic life of 
Rheinsberg was the difficulty which Frederick seems to 
have had in keeping the peace between his rival musicians, 
and in a letter to Wilhelmina he complains of the 
jealousies which sometimes arose. 


After his accession in 1740, when to quote his own 
words, he became the “first servant of the State,” the 
King did not long delay his scheme of forming an opera 
in his capital, and the new theatre was opened with a 
performance of Graun’s “ Rodelinda.” In literature, as is 
well known, Frederick’s taste was governed almost entirely 
by French influence, but in music he was distinctly 
patriotic, preferring the German school, and wishing, if 
possible, that all the works given in Berlin should be by 
German composers. Graun was now firmly established 
as Kapellmeister, and for many years he and Hasse were 
well-nigh the only musicians who wrote for the Berlin 
stage. The King was exceedingly fond of Hasse’s music, 
and made more than one attempt to persuade him to leave 
Dresden for Prussia, but Hasse withstood all the induce- 
ments held out, contenting himself with occasional visits 
to his royal admirer. The competition between Graun 
and Hasse lasted for many years, during which Graun 
produced no less than twenty-six large operas, all of 
which, however, possess but little living interest for us 
to-day. This is chiefly owing to the almost entire absence 
of dramatic instinct, for, as an eighteenth-century French 
writer remarked, “The drama is used solely as the excuse 
for a concert,” and in many cases the chief object was 
merely to show off the singers’ abilities. Frederick, who 
went regularly to the opera, collected, indeed, a number of 
brilliant Italian singers, who quickly made Berlin famous 
for the excellence of its performances, a state of things 
which lasted a considerable time. Gradually, however, 
the King began to find out that the opera made consider- 
able demands on his finances, and he was already coming 
to look on it as a somewhat expensive luxury, when the 
Seven Years’ War helped to cool his enthusiasm, whilst an 
irreparable blank was caused by Graun’s death in 1759. 
Some years elapsed before anyone was named as his suc- 
cessor, till eventually Agricola, one of Johann Sebastian 
Bach’s best known pupils, took up the duties of Kapell- 
meister, but although the representations continued more 
or less brilliantly, the King’s interest seems to have 
waned, until it finally ceased completely. 


In spite of the fact that Graun was popular with 
Frederick and his contemporaries chiefly as an operatic 
composer, his claim to immortality is certainly based on 
his chamber and organ music. His Te Deum is a parti- 
cularly fine specimen of choral writing, and his oratorio, 
“Der Tod Jesu,” which is given every year in Berlin, 
shows his genius in the most favourable light. Curiously 
enough, Frederick never seems to have taken much account 
of these really great works, and, indeed, German Protes- 
tant church music was a sealed book to him. He had no 
sympathy with the intellectual and religious aspirations 
of this form of art, and never even seems to have cared 
to hear any of Bach’s sacred works. 

If the King lacked interest in church music, he was, 
however, passionately fond of chamber music of every 
sort, and here we seem to come into closest touch with 
him as a man and a musician. Sans-Souci, with its delight- 


| ful music rooms, was at this time his favourite residence, 
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and no more perfect milieu could have been found for the 
concert which the King held whenever possible from six 
to nine o’clock. At these times he would often play as 
many as three concertos besides solo pieces, and the pro- 
grammes were generally made up of his own compositions 
or those of Quantz. A real friendship existed between 
the two, and Quantz never seems to have pandered to his 
royal pupil in any way by flattery, although he alone 
had the right to applaud the King’s performance. Quantz 
was not only a wonderful virtuoso, but he made numerous 
improvements in the flute, and was the author of a well- 
known theoretical work. He was certainly one of the 
greatest composers for the flute of his age, leaving more 
than three concertos, written for the most part for the 
King, and also a number of sonatas, trios, etc. 


Frederick had also formed an admirable string quar- 
tette, led by Franz Benda, the famous violinist. This 
artist was the eldest of four brothers, each of whom held 
the position of Kammermusiker at the Berlin Court. 
Not only was Franz Benda a man of very rare musical 
gifts, but also of a most charming disposition, for whom 
the King had a great affection. The string quartette, 
besides its own performances, was expected to accompany 
all the concertos, whilst one of the Court pianists did the 
same for the sonatas which were played. To accompany 
at that time was by no means as simple as it is accounted 
to-day, for the flute part alone was written out fully, with 
a figured bass below it. From this the pianist was called 
upon to freely improvise his part, which had, however, to 
keep within the limits of an accompaniment, and which, 
if well done, demanded a very finished musician. This 
habit of merely noting down a skeleton bass often makes 
it exceedingly difficult for us to reproduce the works as 
their composers really intended them to be played. 


A long way the most renowned of Frederick’s Court 
pianists was Karl Philipp Emmanuel Bach, the second 
and best known son of the great Johann Sebastian Bach. 
Karl Philipp Emmanuel was alike excellent as a per- 
former and composer, but from all accounts he does not 
seem to have been of quite the same accommodating nature 
as Benda or Quantz, and must have chafed considerably 
at the restrictions put upon him, although he was assisted 
in his work by two other thorough musicians, Fasch and 
Nichelmann. The King would sometimes allow a few 
privileged outsiders to be present at the musical gather- 
ings; but, as a rule, he preferred no audience but his 
immediate artistic entourage, and an invitation was always 
considered a great honour. 


Nearly all the Court musicians had been in more or 
less close connection with Johann Sebastian Bach, of 
whose chamber works the King was an ardent admirer, 
greatly desiring to know him personally, so that Bach at 
length consented to visit Berlin, where he was received 
with the utmost cordiality. It is said that, as the music 
was beginning one evening, the day’s list of arrivals in the 
capital was brought to the King, who, glancing over it, 
saw Bach’s name. 


With the words “Gentlemen, the old Bach has come,” 
Frederick stopped the concert, and the great master was 
hurried to the palace, where the impatient King was wait- 
ing to hear him try some new pianos of Silbermann’s, the 
famous instrument maker. The pianos played on by 
Bach are still to be seen, and it is certain that he took 
the utmost interest in all the new improvements, especially 
in those of Silbermann, who, indeed, was one of the 
first constructors of the so-called ‘“Hammerklavier.” 
Frederick never tired of listening to Bach’s improvisa- 
tions, and the latter afterwards used the first theme given 
him by the King in the “ Musikalisches Opfer,” which he 
dedicated to Frederick the Great. 


Not merely in the galleries of Potsdam and Berlin, but 
also on his campaigns and journeys, the flute was the 
King’s constant companion, and it was only when he 
became crippled with gout that he had to abandon the 
concerts, much to his regret. 





Throughout his busy life Frederick always found 
leisure to devote to composition, which he had studied with 
Quantz and Graun, and many of the numbers in Graun’s 
operas are to be ascribed to the King, though he is cer- 
tainly at his best in the sonatas for flute and his other 
chamber music. He cannot, perhaps, rank with Quantz as 
a composer for the flute, but his music, although not deep, 
is nearly always pleasant and well written, with many 
charming passages and melodies, in which the sincere, 
cultivated musician can be traced. Even though these 
works are often neglected to-day, yet Frederick the Great 
will ever live not merely as one df the most generous 
patrons that music has ever had, but also as an artist who 
did not fear, in his own words, to “m’abandonner @ la 
posterité; elle peut me juger en toute liberté.” 





REVIEWS 
BRITISH PLACE: NAMES 


British Place Names in their Historical Setting. By 
Epmunp McCuure, M.A. (S8.P.C.K. 5s. net.) 


“Tp there were no written histories of our country,” 
says the author, “ we should still be able to construct one 
from things as they are.” Indeed, the character of 
this excellent book bears out the above statement to a 
very remarkable degree. For, from the simple nomencla- 
ture of our towns and villages, together with the physical 
features of the country, Mr. McClure gives us both a 
learned and interesting account of Britain during the 
periods of the Roman and Teutonic invasions. There are 
elements involved in the names of places, for instance, which 
are not to be traced to an English source. These elements 
the author classifies roughly into Celtic, Latin, and Scan- 
dinavian. So the former is assigned its modern division 
into Goidelic (which embraces Irish, Manx, and Scottish 
Gaelic), and Brythonic, which includes Ancient British 
(and Gaulish), Cornish, Breton, Cymric or Welsh, and 
probably Pictish. Our own Goidelic branch is said, by 
D’Arbois de Jubainville, to be derived from the Celtic- 
speaking people of North-West Germany, numbers of 
which race passed into the British Islands about 800 B.C. 
The author, however, queries the further statement of the 
same writer that, about the year 630 B.C., a Brythonic 
people called the Belge settled in Britain, as Cmsar 
states that the Belge differed from the Gauls, both in 
language and customs. Who the first Brythonic in- 
habitants of Britain were is shrouded in mystery. This 
is no great matter, as the real aim of the work is to 
present and discuss British place names as they occur 
chronologically in authentic historical documents from 
54 B.C. till A.D. 1154. 


With respect to the origin of tribe names, two important 
points are discovered. Firstly, that the forms of such 
names come to us generally through a neighbouring 
people, and not from the tribes themselves. Thus, the 
name “Welsh” (Wealas) is derived from the English, 
“Cymry” being the original form. Secondly, tribe names 
yield generally on analysis certain distinctions which would 
naturally be used by one people speaking of another. The 
Saxons, for instance, were so distinguished from the 
“seax” or sword used by them: the Franks from the 
“franca,” or javelin; the Longoboards (natives of Lom- 
bardy) from their long “bards” or spears, and not from 
their beards. This also applies to the “nature of locality, 
or mode of dwelling.” Thus, in the attempt to determine 
the region of the Brigantes, a tribe which caused the Roman 
general Ostorius no small trouble (A.D. 50), Mr. McClure 
considers it would be “more natural to regard the 
Brigantes as thus denominated because of their dwelling 
in mountain fastnesses, than because they were renowned 
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or privileged.” An equivalence is to be seen in the 
“Burg” of the Burgundiones (Burgundy), and the Irish 
Brig and the modern Welsh Bre, denoting a hilly country. 
Besides being highly instructive the work possesses great 
historical interest, since the Roman succession, apart from 
the mere nomenclature, introduces memorable facts. It 
was during the time of Ostorius, for instance, that Carac- 
tacus was betrayed by Cartismandua, the Queen of the 
Brigantes, and taken a prisoner to Rome. Again, in the 
fierce and prolonged opposition to the Romans on the 
part of the warlike Silures, we are reminded of the one 
tribe which, in the days of Caswallon (Foe-Scatterer), 
remained undefeated by that famous British Pendragon. 
Then, with the succession of Aulus Didius, we get the 
incident of his intervention between Cartismandua and her 
savage husband Venutius. Then again, with the subjec- 
tion of the Isle of Mona by Suetonius Paulinus, who was 
sent by Nero to succeed Veranius, we are brought face to 
face with the last stand made by the Druids. It will be 
remembered that the Gallic tribes, with the exception of 
the Oedui, were all subjugated by Julius Cesar at the 
time of his second invasion of Britain. Not the least 
interesting is the brilliant career of the great but unfor- 
tunate Boudicca (Boadicea). 


A good example of the extraordinary modifications that 
place names undergo in passing into use among people 
speaking an alien language, is to be seen in the case of 
the ancient town of Rochester. Recorded in the Roman 
Itinerary as Durobrivis, it appears in the Pentinger Tafel 
as Roribis, the Duro- becoming Ro-. Then come the 
following remarkable modifications: Hrofribrevi, Profres- 
breta, Hrofi, Hrofes-Caestir. Mr. McClure offers a really 
good suggestion with respect to the Celto-Roman sources 
of the Teutonic place name of St. Albans. The Latin 
Verulamium had, in the time of Bede, changed to Ver- 
lama-Caestir or Vaetlinga-Caestir, and, more than a hun- 
dred years later, to an Anglo-Saxon form of Werlame- 
ceaster or Waeclingaceaster. Mr. McClure considers this 
to be a case of a learned and a vulgar survival of a 
common original. Werlame-ceaster he places as the book 
or literary form of preservation, and Waetlingaceaster as 
the vulgar form. He goes on to say:—‘Is it possible 
that, owing to the principle of attraction, the unintelligible 
Werlam was gradually brought by the unlearned folk into 
the intelligible Waetling or Waecling? It would seem 
so. The combination of a British ‘r’ and ‘1’ must have 
presented then, as it does now, an unusual difficulty to 
Teutonic lips. The British ‘1’ in the beginning of a 
syllable had, even at this early period, according to Sir 
John Rhys (‘Welsh Philology’) a sound which was ex- 
pressed later on in Welsh ‘by ‘Ith’ (cf. Buell and Builth 
given above), and afterwards by ‘ll.’ ‘Werlam,’ as pro- 
nounced by natives, would, therefore, sound in English 
ears something like Werthlam. But this form was com- 
bined with Caester, and the ‘lam,’ as an wunaccented 
syllable, would be ready to take on the familiar un- 
accented ending ‘ing,’ as in Abingdon, which, as is well 
known, was originally Abbandun. Waetling, or Waet- 
linga, a customary genitive plural, had a possible mean- 
ing for English people, and was sufficiently near to this 
assumed Werthlam or Werthling to be suggested by it.” 


Undoubtedly, as Mr. McClure further surmises, there 
is something more involved than the English form. Waet- 
linga-Caester was a Municipium, and what is most pro- 
bable is that the name of the road Waetling or Watling 
Street was derived, as the author suggests, from the place, 
and not, as Mr. Plummer assumes (Bede, II., 20) vice 
versa. One instance of this, as quoted from the ‘book, is 
to be seen in the Akemann Street, in which the Aquae 
(Baths) of Aquae Sulis, the ancient name of Bath, still 
survives. Under the Roman Governor Agricola, we find 
the people of Britain Romanised to such an extent as not 
only to have acquired the Latin speech, but to have 
adopted the Roman costume and customs of life. Coming 
to the Teutonic invasion of Britain, the author quotes 
from a work by a Briton named Gildas, who states that 





the invasion occurred A.D. 466. Mous Badonicus, the 
place where the siege of the islanders took place, and 
which is supposed to be the twelfth or last battle of 
King Arthur, is, according to Mr. McClure, preserved in 
Bown Hill. Although Arthur is not mentioned either 
by Gildas or Bede as having fought at Mount Badon, 
the author maintains on authority that the great British 
Pendragon was no myth but a real personage, and the 
historical interest of this portion of the book becomes 
absorbing. Indeed, however much the contents of the 
work may be open to criticism or controversy, the value of 
it, as a work of careful and prolonged study, profound 
erudition, and historical importance, is not to be dis- 
puted. 





Magister Moritur. By JoszrpH Hammonp, LL.B. 
fington and Son. 5s. net.) 


Purposs was the Divine Act of Christianity, and apart 
from purpose the Divine tragedy of the earthly Christ is 
difficult to understand. That the Son knew the purpose 
for which the Heavenly Father had sent Him, is made 
apparent in every page of Canon Hammond’s book. Yet, 
as Christ knew the purpose’ of His earthly mission, so 
He likewise knew the ultimate glory or success that it 
would have; and in limiting that knowledge to His 
earthly passion or sufferings, we lose sight of the 
grand fact that it was for sinners and not for Himself, 
or because of any weaknesses of the flesh, that the agony 
of His last hours was intensified. The book is a touch- 
ing tribute to the agony endured, but by his human view 
of it the author unconsciously interprets as self-conscious 
suffering (suffering emanating from the consciousness of 
Evil or Sin) what was really the suffering of a stupendous 
because Infinite Love. We, in our self-consciousness of 
Sin, cannot realise the Infinite Love and Infinite Agony 
of the Christ who suffered to redeem us poor sinners from 
our bondage. 


(Skef- 





FICTION 


Lady Susan, and Not the Cardinal. 
(Ff. V. White. 6s.) 


Lapy Susan Roacu has “ the brow of a Madonna, covering 
the brain of a siren.” She has vermilion hair, and also (upon 
a later page) the face of a Sibyl; and she “is altogether 
perfect in her soigné chicness and rich abundant mysticity.” 
She appears to have the air “of being able to buy the 
earth, if desired—to buy anything from a title to a soul.” 
From this the experienced novel-reader would expect to 
find her capable de tout. Her early history seems some- 
what highly coloured. She is married to an Italian noble- 
man, and loves a Cardinal of Rome. She leaves her 
husband to throw herself at the Cardinal’s head, but the 
“ magnificenza did not love her; indeed, he spurned her,” 
and told her to go. She has “a storm-temperament that 
invited cataclysms,” and will not return to her husband, 
the Duca d’Ostra, who is shortly afterwards killed in a 
duel, defending her name. Then Lady Susan marries 
again—an Englishman, Lord Sledmere—and for a time 
“rests from sowing her wild oats.” When Lord Sledmere, 
however, takes her to London, she behaves a little wildly, 
and her past is revived. So, realising that “she ought. 
always to have a keeper,” they leave London for “the 
ends of the earth” and domestic happiness. The book 
is garish and absurd, with its melodramatic situations and 
language. A good example of the style in which it is 
written is the passage where Lady Susan confronts the 
villain, Count Lori. “She made a gesture of recoil that 
was like that of a serpent before it shoots its venom into 
the veins of the enemy; raised. her head like the hooded 
cobra in the jungle at the clubbed foot of the elephant 
which would trample it”! What more can one want? 
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A Winter's Comedy. By Hatxiwetxt Sutcuirre. (Werner 
Laurie: 6s.) 


“ A Winter’s Comedy” is an idyll of Yorkshire and true 
love, bound in white linen. Saul Dene, who has made 
his fortune “in the backwoods,” buys a house in York- 
shire, and takes his niece, Phillis Dene, there, to “ give 
him a countenance.” There is some mystery about the 
parentage, but we learn later that she is the daughter of a 
yeoman farmer, who drove the mail, and of a poor cousin 
and companion of the Gwynns, of Gwynn Court. Uncle 
and niece meet, in Yorkshire, Ralph Gwynn, “of Gwynn, 
who is a ‘young man swimming in blue blood,” and who 
lives “in quiet beggardom on two thousand a year.” 
Gwynn and Phillis are “both of the same racehorse 
breed,” and the course of their love runs smoothly enough, 
interrupted only by Phillis’s attack of pneumonia and a 
brief misunderstanding between the lovers. 

There is little to distinguish this rose-coloured romance 
from others of its kind but a constant insistence upon 
the value of blood and breeding. There is really too much 
of it in a short novel. Sir Peter Travers (who is put 
forward as a finished man of the world) says, “ a bourgeois 
person with a crimson tie may happen to paint a good 
picture, but only a man of breeding can appreciate it.” 
The vocabulary of the stable is exhausted to give some 
shadowy notion of the high breeding of Phillis Dene and 
Gwynn (they are “high-stepping thoroughbreds” and 
“ groomed to the finger-tips”). Phillis has a short upper 
lip, which her uncle frequently refers to as a visible sign 
of her connection with what he calls “the short-lipped 
race,” but would it be believed that he goes so far as to 
eall her “little upper-lip” as a term of endearment? 





The Caxborough Scandal. By Frep Wisuaw. (C. H. 
White. 6s.) 


Tue “Caxborough Scandal” was hardly worth writing 
about. Such interest as it has is of the detective kind. 
Beatrice Homerton is married to the Squire of Cax- 
borough, Stephen Caulder, “a refined-looking elderly indi- 
vidual” who takes opium. Dr. Gibson, who attends him, 
is in love with Mrs. Caulder, and allows the Squire to take 
more opium than he should, in hopes of rapidly destroying 
his constitution. “We Gibsons rather let ourselves go 
when we do venture to bestow our affections,” he candidly 
admits in his dying confession. Fortunately, John Homer- 
ton, a young doctor in the Indian Medical Department, 
who is home on leave, checkmates Dr. Gibson, and rouses 
Stephen Caulder’s better feelings, and finally cures him 
of the drug-habit. Dr. Gibson, realising his case is hope- 
less, takes poison, and confesses that he is “ about as gross 
a specimen of the deliberate murderer as you could find,” 
and so “ prosperity shines once more upon the manor, and 
Caxborough must look out for another scandal.” There is 
very little of interest or edification in the book, and the 
dialogue (especially below stairs) is most unconvincing. 


The Story of Hereward. By Dovctas ©. Srepman. 
(Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 


“Tue Story of Hereward” is a very readable narrative of 
the adventures and mighty deeds of the “last of the 
English,” as Charles Kingsley calls him. Round Here- 
ward, as round Robin Hood, centres all the romance of 
outlawry. Among much that is uncertain, much that is 
fictitious, however, there remains the certainty of Here- 
ward’s splendid defence of his camp of refuge at Ely, in 
1070-71, when the spirit of resistance survived only in the 
fens of Cambridgeshire. Hereward appears to have been 
afterwards reconciled to William, and even to have served 
him in his foreign wars. The manner of his death is 
uncertain. Mr. Stedman, to make a readable narrative, 
has not contented himself with the bare certainties, and 
gives a dramatic account of the death of Hereward; the 
single combat with Harold Hardrada and some scenes of 
Hereward’s boyhood are also innovations. There are 
some very effective illustrations. 








ON WORDSWORTH’S “TO 


JOANNA.” 


In Chapter XX. of the “ Biographia Literaria,”! Coleridge 
selects a number of examples from Wordsworth with 
which to illustrate “a poet whose diction, next to that 
of Shakespeare and Milton, appears to me of all others 
the most individualised and characteristic.” Among these 
examples, adds Coleridge, “the second shall be that 
noble imitation of Drayton (if it was not rather a coin- 
cidence) in the ‘ Joanna.’” 


Let me be pardoned for bringing together the lines in 
Drayton and Wordsworth to which Coleridge alludes, so 
as to refer with more convenience to certain passages 
from various sources, which, for one reason or another, 
may be associated with them. First, then, the lines from 
Canto XXX. of Drayton’s “ Polyolbion,” “The Thirtieth 
Song” being an account of “ Westmerland ” : 


Wherefore as some suppose of Copper Mynes in me, 

I Copper-land was cald, but some will have ’t to be 

From the old Britans brought, for Cop they use to call 

The tops of many Hils, which I am stor’d withall. 

Then Eskdale mine Ally, and Niterdale so nam’d, 

Of Floods from you that flow, as Borowdale most fam’d, 

With Wasdale walled in, with Hills on every side, 

Hows’ever ye extend within your wasts so wide, 

For th’ surface of a soyle, a eee Copland cry, 

Till your shouts the Hills with Ecchoes all any. 
Which Copland scarce had spoke, but quickly every hill, 

Upon her Verge that stands, the neighbouring Vallies fill ; 

Helvillon from his height, it through the Mountaines threw, 

From whom as soone againe, the sound Dunbalrase drew, 

From whose stone-trophied head, it on to Wendrosse went, 

Which tow’rds the Sea againe, resounded it to Dent, 

That Broadwater therewith within her Banks astound, 

In sayling to the Sea, told it to Egremound, 

Whose Buildings, walks, and streets, with Ecchoes loud and 


ong, 
Did mightily commend old Copland for her Song.? 


Since the time of Coleridge’s suggestion, it has been 
generally allowed that the similarity between these lines 
and the subsequent passage which corresponds to, them 
in “To Joanna” is not a mere coincidence. Thus Liene- 
mann (“ Die Belesenheit von William Wordsworth,” p. 17) 
without qualification assumes an influence from “ Poly- 
olbion ” upon Wordsworth ; though the specific instance may 
appear to be substantiated by the other evidences which 


.Lienemann has collected in order to show that the later 


poet was acquainted with the works of the earlier. 
Nothing, however, is more likely than that the author 
of “A Guide Through the District of the Lakes,” who is 
known to have been familiar with many topographical 
works on the region, should have read Drayton’s verses 
on “ Westmerland” with attention, or that, with his 
unusual powers of memory, he might have retained much 
more than the substance of “Old Copland’s” song. As 
in the case of Burns, it is more often safe than unsafe to 
believe that a passage of singular felicity in Wordsworth 
owes its excellence in part to the justice and freedom 
with which an earlier model has been chosen and adapted 
by him, however subconsciously,. for a new purpose. 
Wordsworth’s “Ode to Duty,” for example, surpasses 
Gray’s “Hymn to Adversity” and Horace’s “Ode to 
Fortune,” and possibly a choral ode in the “ Agamemnon” 
of Atschylus, because in some sense or measure it is 
founded on all of them.’ 

Whether they were consciously imitated by Words- 
worth or not, the lines of Drayton can hardly be thought 
to suffer from the charge of being humorously intended. 
In dealing with the lines “To Joanna,” on the other 
hand, we must bear in mind that they represent 4 
humorous intention, and that Wordsworth on occasion 





(‘) “ Biographia Literaria,”” Ed. Shawcross, 2, 82. 

(*) “ Poly-olbion.” 30, 145-164, Publications of the Spenser Society. New 
Series, No. 1 (1889). 3, 164. Coleridge quotes lines 155-164, 

(3) Cf. “The Poems ‘of William Wordsworth,” ed. Nowell C. Smith, 2, 528. 


Horace, 1,:35. schylus, “Agamemnon,” 170 ff. Milton, ‘ Paradise Lost,’* 
9, 652-654. 
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was not unmoved by a Chaucerian impulse to “blere” 
the eye of an acquaintance (and even of the gentle reader ?) 
—an impulse to which he yields in gravely describing to 
the astonished vicar the circumstances of Miss Hutchin- 
son’s morning walk, and the marvellous effect of her 
laugh among the mountain echoes : 


Our pathway led us on to Rotha’s banks ; 

And, when we came in front of that tall rock 

That eastward looks, I there stopped short—and stood 
Tracing the lofty barrier with my eye 

From base to summit ; 


—When I had gazed perhaps two minutes’ space, 
Joanna, looking in my eyes, beheld 

That ravishment of mine, and laughed aloud. 
The Rock, like something starting from a sleep, 
Took up the Lady’s voice, and laughed again ; 
That ancient Woman seated on Helm-crag 
Was ready with her cavern; Hammar-scar, 
And the tall Steep of Silver-how, sent forth 

A noise of laughter; southern Loughrigg heard, 
And Fairfield answered with a mountain tone; 
Helvellyn far into the clear blue sky 

Carried the Lady’s voice—old Skiddaw blew 
His speaking-trumpet ; back out of the clouds 
Of Glaramara southward came the voice; _ 
And Kirkstone tossed it from his misty head.* 


“The effect of this laugh,” said Wordsworth to Miss 
Fenwick,® many years after the poem was written, “is an 
extravagance, though the effect of the reverberation of 
voices in some parts of the mountains is very striking.” 
Indeed, within the poem itself he is careful not to vouch 
for the surprising echo as an objective fact: 


—Now whether (said I to our cordial Friend, 
Who in the hey-day of astonishment 

Smiled in my face) this were in simple truth 
A work accomplished by the brotherhood 

Of ancient mountains, or my ear was touched 
With dreams and visionary impulses 

To me alone imparted, sure I am 

That there was a loud uproar in the hills. 


And in the Fenwick note he goes on to say that “there 
is in ‘The Excursion’ an allusion to the bleat of a lamb 
thus reéchoed, and described without any exaggeration, 


as I heard it, on the side of Stickle Tarn, from the. 


precipice that stretches on to Langdale Pikes” (“ Excur- 
sion,” 4, 402 ff.): 
“List!— I heard, 
From yon huge breast of rock, a voice sent forth 
As if the visible mountain made the cry. 
Again! '’—The effect upon the soul was such 
As he expressed: from out the mountain’s heart 
The solemn voice appeared to issue, startling 
The blank air—for the region all around 
Stood empty of all shape of life, and silent 
Save for that single cry. 


Then comes the spiritual interpretation of the objective 
fact, in the truest Wordsworthian style. 

Unfortunately the manifest artistic device used by 
Wordsworth in “To Joanna,” and his characteristic 
apology for the pleasure which he was capable of taking 
in the sheer exercise of a refined technique, have not pre- 
served him from being partially misunderstood. Cole- 
ridge, I believe, though he seems to have been acquainted 
with the poem from a time when it was little more than 
a week old,® seems also to have set a wrong value upon it, 
or on the lines concerning the echo, when in the “ Bio- 
graphia Literaria” he offers the quotation as a sample of 
Wordsworth’s purest style, without allowing for the “ ex- 
travagance.” Even the subtle Charles Lamb may have 
gone partly astray. In defending his love of the great 
nature whose spirit moves in the heart of mighty cities, 
Lamb girds at that Wordsworthian ravishment which 
Stirred the lungs of Miss Hutchinson, and observes: “I 
should certainly have laughed with dear Joanna.” But 
the point is that Wordsworth laughs with her, too. 


(*) “To Joanna,” 41-65. Oxford Wordsworth, p. 147, ~ 
4°) Poems of William Wordsworth.” Ed. Knight (1896), 2, 157. 
* “Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth.” Ed, Knight, 1, 45-46. 











Indeed, one can imagine him smiling with or at every- 
one connected with the poem, from the Vicar in the hey- 
day of astonishment to the guileless reader who fails to 
appreciate the “merry banter” that runs throughout, as 


| well as the delicate irony and artistically introduced 





exaggeration in the passage about the echo. Rightly con- 
sidered, of course, this is an admirable bit of artistry, so 
that we may well agree with Lamb in setting a high, 
though not the highest, value upon “the description of 
these continuous echoes in the story of ‘Joanna’s Laugh,’ 
where the mountains, and all the scenery, absolutely seem 
alive.”? But we must not forget the final utterance of 
Wordsworth himself: “The effect of her laugh is an ex- 
travagance.” 

So much for the poet and his friends. The disaffected 
writers for the Anti-Jacchin were not the sort of persons 
to let slip many extravagances, conscious or unconscious, 
in what they took to be the nature-worship of the 
“Lakists.” Accordingly, some years after the Anti- 
Jacobin had ceased, we still find Hookham Frere pursuing 
the vein which he and his associates had so gleefully 
worked in their palmiest days. Yet I fail to discover that 
any one has noted the celicious imitations of Wordsworth 
in Frere’s “King Arthur and His Round Table,” by 
“William and Robert Whistlecraft,” or in particular of 
the lines describing the triumphal progress of Joanna’s 
laugh: In “King Arthur” the presence of the monks is 
disclosed to the giants by the new bells in the convent— 
“bells of larger size and louder tone”: 


Meanwhile the solemn mountains that surrounded 
The silent valley where the convent lay, 
With tintinnabular uproar were astounded, 
When the first peal burst forth at break of day ; 
Feeling their granite ears severely wounded, 
They scarce knew what to think, or what to say; 
And (though large mountains commonly conceal 
Their sentiments, dissembling what they feel, 


Yet) Cader-Gibbrish from his cloudy throne 
To huge Loblommon gave an intimation 
Of this strange rumour, with an awful tone, 
Thundering his deep surprise and indignation ; 
The lesser hills, in language of their own, 
Discuss’d the topic by reverberation ; 
Discoursing with their echoes all day long, 
Their only conversation was, “ ding-dong.’’ 


Those giant mountains inwardly were moved, 
But never made an outward change of place: 
Not so the mountain-giants—(as behoved 
A more alert and locomotive race), 
Hearing a clatter which they disapproved, 
They ran straight forward to besiege the place 
With a discordant universal yell, 
Like house-dogs howling at a dinner-bell.® 


Now is it too fanciful to suggest that in so far as these 
various passages from Drayton, Wordsworth, and Frere 
have an ultimate literary model in the classics, this may 
be the striking account, familiar to every student of 
Greek, which Aischylus puts into the mouth of Clytem- 
nestra, telling of the way in which the signal of the fall 
of Troy was heralded from mountain to mountain, through 
the entire distance from Ida to Mycene? I quote the lines 
of ASschylus in the translation by Plumptre: 


Chorus; What herald could arrive with speed like this? 
Clytemnestra; Hephestos flashing forth bright flames 
from Ida: 

Beacon to beacon from that courier-fire 

Sent on its tidings; Ida to the rock 

Hermean named, in*Lemnos: from the isle 

The height of Athos, dear to Zeus, received 

A third great torch of flame, and lifted up, 

So as on high to skim the broad sea’s back, 

The stalwart fire rejoicing went its way ; 

The pine-wood, like a sun, sent forth its light 

Of golden radiance to Makistos’ watch ; 

And he, with no delay, nor unawares 

Conquered by sleep, performed his courier’s part : 





“(?) This and the preceding quotation from Lamb are to be found in his letters to 
Wordsworth, dated January 30, 1801, and February, 1801; see ‘The Works of 
Charles Lamb,” Ed. Macdonald, “‘ Letters,” 1, 191. 


(*) “King Arthur and his Round Table,” stanzas 17, 18, 19, Works of J. H, 
Frere, 2, 248-249. 
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Far off the torch-light, to Euripos’ straits 
Advancing, tells it to Messapion’s guards : 
They, in their turn, lit up and passed it on, 
Kindling a pile of dry and aged heath. 

Still strong and fresh the torch, not yet grown dim, 
Leaping across Asépos’ plain in guise 

Like a bright moon, towards Kitheron’s rock, 
Roused the next station of the courier flame. 
And that far-travelled light the sentries there 
Refused not, burning more than all yet named : 
And then the light swooped o’er Gorg6pis’ lake, 
And passing on to Adgiplanctos’ mount, 

Bade the bright fire’s due order tarry not ; 
And they enkindling boundless store, send on 
A mighty beard of flame, and then it passed 
The headland e’en that looks on Saron’s gulf, 
Still blazing. On it swept, until it came 

To Arachnean heights, the watch-tower near ; 
Then here on the Atreide’s roof it swoops, 
This light, of Ida’s fire no doubtful heir. 

Such is the order of my torch-race games.9 


It has been questioned whether or not the phenomenon 
described by Aischylus was intended by him to be under- 
stood as objectively true, and if intended as an extrava- 
gance whether it is a deliberate lie on the part of Clytem- 
nestra. Such questions concern us here but indirectly.?? 

That the tragedies of Aischylus were familiar to Words- 
worth is sufficiently attested by the quotations and other 
references collected by Lienemann. However, the extent 
of Wor1sworth’s indebtedness to the classics is an interest- 
ing problem that still awaits an investigator—one who 
can divest himself of the crude traditional notion that the 
so-called Lake Poet had no teacher nor master save Nature 
and solitude. 








A SICILIAN YESTERDAY 


Sicity, faint and far, lifted itself from the sea, a nebulous, 
amethystine mass. Slowly it arose, turning to stone as 
we approached. Columbus on the prow of his caravel, 
peering with burning eyes across the relentless waste of 
western waters, after his weary months of sailing, could 
scarcely have felt greater joy than I, after the brief 
journey and the sick misery of a day and a night out from 
Tunis in one of the little steamers of the Messageries 
Maritimes. Two splendid barkentines, sailing proudly 
abreast, with shining sails, came beating out from 
Palermo’s bay. Passing under the towering headlands of 
Monte Pellegrino, we entered the harbour. There lay 
Palermo in the circle of its hills, a magnificent panorama ; 
its quays bright with craft, its houses veiled in a rosy 
haze, above which countless domes sparkled in the rising 
sun. It was a sight to thrill the soul. 
_At last I was in the land of fable, gods, and heroes. 


“T will go,” said I, “ to the haunts of the deities ; I will 
walk and worship in their sacred groves.” 

Here still stood or still lay their marble temples, in 
desolate yet noble ruins; huge columns pointing to the 
skies, marvellous capitals and shattered architraves. 
These I saw with wonder and sadness, but of gods or 
heroes never a sign. I assure you there are none left, 
for never Diogenes searched more thoroughly for an honest 
man than I for them. In all Girgenti, in all Syracuse, 
was not one. To have discovered even a fawn or a nymph 
would have been some recompense. Sometimes, indeed, 
I seemed to catch the glimpse of a white form through the 
trees, or to see a brown and horned head leering under 
the leaves, but the seeming yielded but a poor satisfaction. 
It was a sore disappointment for a poor mortal to have 
come so far and to meet with neither divinity nor demi- 
god. Where were the Sicilian muses who from these 
groves inspired Theocritus? Where the race of Cyclops? 
Where Polypheme the one-eyed, tending his sheep? 
Where Hercules? or Ulysses with his gallant band? or 





(°) Zschylus, “ Agamemnon,” 271-302, tr. ; : | § “Lady ¢ 
tho Lakers. 1 18, 2 s” 27 , ty. Plumptre; cf. also Scott, Lady of 





('°) Cf.‘ The Agamemnon of Zschylus,” ed. Verrall, Introduction y. ff. ; 
. RS. Sherrett, ‘* The Torch-Race,”’ American Journa' of Philology, 23.303 ff, = 


A£neas celebrating the funeral rites of his sire Anchises ? 
At the island’s eastern end, Scylla and Charybdis some- 
times howled across the waves, and sometimes Vulcan, 
asleep in the bowels of Altna, stirred the ashes of his 
smothered forges, sending up a ghostly vapour from the 
mountain’s mouth, but all else was dead. and deserted. 
Yes, the gods were all dead; their temples were their 
tombs—all dead save one, Bacchus, who sometimes still 
lorded it amidst the vineyards as of old. 

The way from Palermo to Messina lay along the rocky 
Sicilian coast. The Mediterranean, not always “ blue,” 
but shot with yellow and grey and green, lay unrolled 
in the sunshine on the left; to the right arose the grey, 
bald mountain ranges, at whose feet great orange and 
lemon groves stretched luxuriously along. Sometimes, 
outlined against the perfect crystal of the sky, masses of 
what seemed chaotic boulders and broken rock would 
gradually be transformed into considerable villages 
perched like eagles’ eyries or crowns of stone upon moun- 
tain peaks, austere and savage in their loneliness. Pictur- 
esque little seaports and fishing villages lay strewn at 
close intervals along. the. shore, and made a perpetual 
revelry of motion, form, and colour. So, in turn, my 
eyes were lured to the sea, with its ships, and the Liparian 
Islands like faint pearl upon the horizon; then to the 
beach, with all its life and its habitations; anon to the 
soaring hills, dark valleys, and snowy peaks, along whose 
seaward flanks and slopes the train rushed in and out 
through tunnels and clear spaces. 

There came a long stretch of these tunnels, then a 
plunge into the daylight between lofty hills, and soon I 
saw the city of Messina far below, shining in the rays of 
the setting sun, its shore-line of white surf, its lighthouses 
and forts, then its domes and steeples mounting grandly 
into the evening glow. Beyond the city lay the famous 
straits of Messina and the purple hills of the mainland 
of Italy, with Reggio di Calabria upon the extreme toe 
of the boot of Italy, kicking Sicily into the sea. It was 
a panorama so sudden, so startling, so sublime, that one 
was instantly overwhelmed and silenced by the majesty 
and perfection of this colossal picture in its framework 
of two slanting, pine-clad mountain sides. The train 
curved thunderously down the slopes of the hills, and at 
last rolled into the station near the quay. 

Here ensued troublous examinations by the local 
customs or octroi, after which I called a carriage much 
like a tiny landau in shape, very dilapidated, and pulled 
by a single bony horse driven by a disreputable tramp- 
like individual in a shabby livery. My luggage was piled 
on one seat, I took the other, and off we cantered to the 
Albergo dei Giganti—the Inn of the Giants. We clattered 
through broad streets and narrow, some bright, cheerful, 
and prosperous, others dark and poverty-infested; past 
splashing fountains, crumbling statues, and the flat-faced 
Norman Duomo in the great square, and finally drew rein 
before a tall, four-story building in a crooked, gloomy side 
street. This was the Inn of the Giants, and it resembled 
a prison, 

All over the city the bells now began to pour forth 
their vesper melody, sunset deepened into vermilion tracts 
that darkened and melted into night. Up from the 
culinary regions of the Albergo floated pungent and plea- 
sant odours of cookery, heralding the preparation of a 
welcome and appetising meal. After this had been dis- 
patched I wandered forth into the crowded streets, looking 
idly upon the bustle and the life of the early evening. 
I drank coloured syrups and liqueurs in a brilliant café 
and black coffee in a tiny confectionery shop. I heard 
the street minstrels play and sing, saw the mountebanks 
in the market-place, the clusters of idle, gilded youth of 

Messina lounging about the Quatro Canti—the Four 
Corners—with their wall fountains, and inspected at mine 
ease all the vivid, variegated life that throbbed and 
tumbled and flowed under the gas and electric lamps. 
There was an air of forgetfulness of the day in the city, 
a sense of festivity resumed. 


By contact with and inspection of its visible and 
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external life, whether manifested by orange-vendors in the 
street, by families seated about their frugal tables under 
the light of one ancient and smoky lampada as seen from 
the street behind iron-barred casements, or by imposing 
processions winding through the streets with burning 
censers and banners and pomp of churchly splendour, or 
by the shops of the basket-weavers, the brassfounders, or 
the olive merchants, by the straggling soldiery from the 
garrison, or funeral cortéges winding to the cemetery or 
wedding processions from the cathedral, I think something 
of the soul and more of the savour of strange and ancient 
Messina came to be mine. The human, above all, sank 
most deeply into my sympathies and memories, remaining 
more ineradicably fixed in ‘heart and head. 

Thus, one day, as I sat upon the shore beside the strait, 
watching the waters of the green Tyrrhenian Sea rushing 
down one side and those of the blue Mediterranean up 
the other, and sought to determine the exact position of 
classic Scylla and Charybdis, I met a tall, spare man 
in the robes of a Roman Catholic priest—the Abbé Boivin. 
He was walking along the sands with bowed head, a 
book of poetry in his hands. He greeted me in Italian, 
and, at my request, pointed out the opposing bluffs, which 
showed insignificantly enough. 

Then, as we walked along the strand, the abbé and 
myself entered into a pleasant and sympathetic conversa- 
tion, which I began in Italian, and which he, to my relief, 
transferred into French. The Abbé Boivin was a con- 
sumptive, a native of the Department of Haute Loire, in 
France, and he had come to Sicily for his health. Some- 
times he preached at the Duomo or went ministering to 
the poor and needy with means entrusted to his care. At 
times he wrote articles for certain French journals. He 
was not only a priest, but a poet and classical scholar— 
a strange, sensitive, and melancholy man. Tall of stature, 
he seemed the taller because of his excessive gauntness ; 
pale of complexion, he seemed the paler because of his 
full black beard and dark lustrous eyes. His voice was 
tinged with a sweet and resonant sadness, a rich, deep, 
and peculiar tremolo of strange and moving charm lay in 
his tones. We passed the forts and lighthouses of Messina 
and saw the sun set wonderfully behind the hills. A great 
white ferry went foaming out from a tangle of steamers 
and sailing craft, and headed valiantly across the racing 
tides of the straits, bound for Reggio, which lay long 
and white upon the shore below the Calabrian hills. The 
ferryboat caught the mellow light of the sunset upon its 
white sides and decks, and for a moment it glowed and 
throbbed with the golden radiance, and might well have 
stood for the rushing galley of Ulysses defiantly traversing 
these waters of peril between hellish Charybdis and howl- 
ing Scylla. My companion stood silently contemplating 
the scene for some time. It is possible that he prayed, 
for his lips moved as if with some silent orison. Then, 
stretching forth his long, thin arms with a sweep that 
included the entire sickle of the coast, and the strait, and 
the beautiful mainland across the strait, he said in a voice 
of strange purity, sweetness and power :— 

“When I look upon all this life, all this beauty of 
nature and of art, I am always seized with a feeling of 
inner sadness. For to me there is something fatal about 
it, something too fair to endure, something that is merely 
temporary, fugitive, evanescent. There is about it some- 
thing of the nature of a dream—or a flower. A wind 
might wither it—a day might destroy it. I can scarcely 
believe it to be real, and yet I love it, love it the more 
for that very reason—as we always love those things best 
which are doomed to pass away—pass away just as the 
sun is passing.” 

T looked at him as he stood thus upon the strand, facing 
the west, and as the ruddy light was withdrawn his face 
grew pale as ivory, the skin ashen and drawn. It 
would not be long, I thought, ere his sun too would set, 
and perhaps the glamour of the real world about him was 
already dim in those eyes fixed on the farther and celestial 
splendours beyond the sunset of his life. On the way to 
the city we saw many emigrants embarking for America 





and taking farewell of their kindred—a sad sight that 
affected the abbé to tears. 

“Comme les adieux sont toujours tristes,” said he, 
mournfully. 

I spent considerable time in the interesting company 
of this remarkable man, whose mighty and lofty spirit. and 
uncommon powers were slowly ebbing with his ebbing 
life. Sometimes I visited him in his simple study, where 
I found him usually seated at a tiny table on which stood 
a crucifix and two candles. Here he wrote poetry or 
translated from Latin authors. Sometimes he brewed a 
little tea, which he offered to me, with a few small slices 
of peasant’s bread and butter, all with a certain simple 
apostolic grace and dignity. When we parted—one 
evening when it was already very dark and many ships 
put out to sea—he said again :— 

“How sad these farewells always are,” to which he 
added, after a pause, “I shall always see you, mon fils, 
in the evening as I take my lonely walk along the beach, 
seated on the sand beside the strait, gazing toward Scylla 
on the mainland. So shall I think of you daily, and not 
forget you, having only my thoughts for companionship 
here.” 

How soon the abbé’s solemn and fatal surmise, vouch- 
safed him, perhaps, by some intuition beyond our divining, 
was destined to be realised—the beauty and splendour we 
both gazed upon—“ these, too, have passed away.” And 
it is certain that he is also gone, for long ere the catas- 
trophe fell upon Sicily I was answered only by silence. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
General Meeting, January 20, 1910. 


THe opening address was by Dr. W. H. Gaskell, F.R.S. 
(Visitor), who contended that throughout the whole history 
of the attempts to find out the origin of Vertebrates one 
point stands out clearly: whatever other views have been 
put forward there have always been strong supporters of 
the view that the Vertebrates have arisen from that great 
group of segmented Invertebrates, the Appendiculata, and 
such supporters have been largely the main authorities in 
the zoological teaching of the time, e.g., Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
Leydig, Newport, Treviranus, Owen, Dohrn, all of whom 
based their views on the presence of the infundibulum in 
the Vertebrate in exactly the same position in the brain 
as the esophagus in the Invertebrate group. So powerful 
was the fetish of the inviolability of the alimentary canal, 
that no one of these observers ever noticed that if the 
infundibulum is the old esophagus, it leads directly into 
the great cavity of the ventricles of the brain, which again 
leads into the straight narrow canal of the spinal cord 
and so through the neurenteric canal to the anus; that in 
fact if the infundibulum is the ceesophagus, the rest of the 
lining-walls of the cavity of the central nervous system 
corresponds with the rest of the invertebrate alimentary 
canal. On the contrary, they considered the homology 
could only hold good by turning the animal topsy-turvy 
and making the back of the Invertebrate correspond to 
the ventral surface of the Vertebrate. As to the alter- 
native hypothesis of an origin from some non-segmented 
Invertebrate, think what it implies and consider seriously 
whether it is possible to accept it. We may take it for 
granted that we know the nature of all the main groups 
of animals alive on the earth at the present time, and as 
far as known the geological record has not brought to 
light any forms which are not capable of being classified 
either among or in connection with our present main 
groups; yet the assumption of this hypothesis is that 
from some unsegmented animal low down in the scale a 
group of segmented animals has arisen, in which the 
alimentary canal was always ventral to the central nervous 
system, and that this group gave origin to the Vertebrate. 
The absence of any evidence of such chain among living 
animals at all comparable to the well-marked evidence in 
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thd ‘case of the Appendiculata makes this hypothesis ‘an / 
improbable one, and when the hypothesis further necessi- 
tates that not only the central nervous system of such 
segmented animals has been built up on exactly the same 
lines jas the central nervous system of the Appendiculata, 
but contrary to all other nervous systems has been formed 
hotlow; and that that hollow tube has been formed in 
such'a'shapc and in such a position with respect to the 
true nervous erements as exactly to mimic the alimentary 
canal of the Appendiculata with respect to its central 
hervous system, does not the improbability amount to 
an’ absurdity? This is the great characteristic of the 
Vertebrate which differentiates it from all other animals, 
the presence and nature of this tube around which the 
ééntral nervous system is grouped. The paramount im- 
portance of the development of the central nervous system 
for the upward progress of the members of the animal 
kingdom leads to the conclusion that each higher group 
of animals has arisen in’ succession from the highest 
race ‘developed up to that time, by highest meaning the 
group possessing the best developed central nervous 
systeni. This law is proved to us most clearly by the 
evidence of the rocks in the case of the Vertebrate group. 

Dr. Gaskell then proceeded to argue on points of detail, 
and in conclusion, contended that he had vindicated the 
great Law of Recapitulation, and that his theory was based 
largely upon embryological facts, linking into one har- 
monious whole Animal Embryology, Puleontology, 
Anatomy and Physiology. 

Prof. E. W. MacBride (Visitor) remarked that the first 
step’ in such a discussion was to obtain “canons of 
morphological criticism.” He continued :— 

‘ If we consider the aberrant genera within any group, 
we find that no zoologist has any doubt as to their deriva- 
tion from the type represented by the majority of the 
group. No one doubts that Teredo is derived from an 
ordinary Lamellibranch, that the Hermit Crab is modified 
from an ordinary Macruran, or that Chetopterus is 
descended from a typical Polychete. Now this consensus 
of expert opinion is the only test of truth which we can 
attain in such matters. The changes therefore which are 
involved in the derivation of these aberrant genera from 
the typical members of the groups to which they belong, 
give ‘us the data for estimating what kind of changes we 
may assume to have occurred in evolution. If we sup- 
pose Vertebrata to have developed from Annelida, we are 
bound to postulate the formation of a new mouth, and if 
we suppose them to have arisen from Arachnida, we have 
to postulate the formation of not only a new mouth but of 
an entire new alimentary canal, whilst the old alimentary 
canal becomes the central canal of the nervous system. 
No precedent for such changes can be gathered from the 
data supplied by the cases alluded to above. Nor do we 
ever in such cases find evidence of a regression to a more 
primitive state of affairs than exists in the typical mem- 
bers of the group. Thus in all Arthropoda the whole 
organisation is dominated by the tendency of the ectoderm 
to produce chitin. This tendency precludes the possi- 
bility of cilia. But in the larve of the lower Vertebrata 
the. ectoderm is often ciliated, and there can be no doubt 


that a condition of protoplasm in which cilia can be | 


formed is more widely spread amongst the lower groups 
of animals, and therefore more primitive than the condi- 
tion where a thick covering of chitin is formed. The 
superficial resemblances between the armoured Fish of the 
Lower Devonian and the contemporary Eurypterida are 
often insisted on, but all the arguments contained in the 
“Origin of Species” as to the imperfection of the geo- 
logical record are ignored if it is assumed that the earliest 
fossil Vertebrata are really the first Vertebrata which have 
appeared on the earth. Jeckel has pointed out that these 
fish with armoured heads and dorsally situated eyes are 
in all probability ground-feeding forms, relatively fre- 
quently preserved on account of this circumstance, whilst 
the-contemporary swift-swimming forms are in all pro- 
bability still unknown. If in seeking for the ancestry of 











; Vertebrata we start with Amphiocus, by all admitted to be 


the simplest living Vertebrate, we find in its develop- 
ment an exceptionally primitive state of affairs. In the 
formation. of its mesodermic pquches Amphiorus closely 
resembles Balanoglossus: and this leads to the conclusion, 
not that Vertebrata are descended from a burrowing 
animal like the latter form, but that both Amphiorus and 
Balanoglossus, and consequently all Vertebrata, are 
descended from a world-wide group of primitively 
organised free-swimming animals to which the free-swim- 
ming ancestors of Echinodermata were closely related, and 
in all probability those of other fixed and bottom-feeding 
Invertebrata. 


Prof. E. H. Starling, F.R.8. (Visitor), followed, restat- 
ing the problem from the point of view maintained by 
physiologists. 

Mr. E. 8. Goodrich, F.R.8., began by stating that he 
could not agree with Dr. Gaskell’s conclusions. He pro- 
ceeded : — 


Before embarking on a theory as to the Origin of the 
Vertebrates, we may attempt to determine what must 
have been the structure of the primitive early Vertebrate 
from which the Cephalochorda, Cyclostomata, and Gnatho- 
stomata (Fish and higher Vertebrates) have been derived. 
That all these forms are bilaterally symmetrical celomate 
animals, will be granted to start with; but we must try to 
find out what has been the general course of differentia- 
tion, to distinguish the higher from the lower forms, and 
to point out what other characters must have been absent 
or present from the undifferentiated ancestral stage com- 
mon to them all. With considerable certainty Gnatho- 
stomes can be traced back to an aquatic fish-like ancestor. 
It possessed biting jaws with true teeth, a general cover- 
ing of denticles, open branchial slits, paired and median 
fins, a cartilaginous endoskeleton, and well-developed 
sense-organs. The Cyclostomes belong to an altogether 
lower grade of organisation, the primitive characters of 
which cannot be merely due to degeneration. The forma- 
tion of a distinct head-region with a large differentiated 
brain, a skull, and cranial nerves, is one of the most 
important and characteristic features of the structure of 
the Craniata (Cyclostomes and Gnathostomes). But this 
process of cephalisation has gone much further in the 
Gnathostomes, where the 9th and 10th cranial nerves 
become included in the skull, and the corresponding 
muscle segments are suppressed, than in the Cyclostomes, 
where these nerves emerge behind the rudimentary skull 
and the muscle segments still in the adult form an un- 
interrupted series from in front of the mouth to the tip of 
the tail. Moreover in the Cyclostomes there are no paired 
limbs, no true teeth, in fact no trace whatever of dermal 
skeleton, and the testis has not yet acquired any direct 
connection with the kidney tubules. Although Amphiozus 
is doubtless in some respects a very specialised animal, 
yet it preserves many primitive characters. Judging from 
its structure, we must conclude that the ancestral Verte- 
brate was still more uniformly segmented than the primi- 
tive Craniate. The head-region was scarcely differentiated 
at all, there was no skull, a quite rudimentary brain, no 
specialised cranial nerves, no cephalisation due to the 
presence of large paired organs of sense. It is possible 
that Amphioxus is somewhat degenerate; but it cannot 
seriously be urged that it once possessed in well-developed 
condition those paired sense-organs which have so pro- 
foundly modified the structure of the head-region in the 
Craniata. Further, in Amphiorus there is no dermal or 
epidermal armour, and primitiveness is shown in the struc- 
ture of the endostyle, which becomes modified into the 
thyroid gland in higher forms. Lastly, the presence of 
true nephridia, a type of excretory organ which has been 
lost in other vertebrates, links Amphioxus to the lower 
Invertebrate Coelomata. Thus can be traced an irreversi- 
ble series of stages in the differentiation of vertebrate 
structure, at the bottom of which we find a much simpler, 





but still essentially vertebrate ancestor, probably already 
extinct in Silurian times. 
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ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Proceedings at the meeting held January 18, 1910. 


Tur Secretary read a report on the additions that had 
been made to the Society’s Menagerie during the month 
of December, 1909. 

Mr. C. W. Beebe, Curator of Birds of the New York 
Zoological Society, exhibited a series of lantern-slides 
made from photographs he had taken on a recent Natural 
History Expedition to British Guiana. 

Mr. 8, A, Neave, M.A., B.Sc., F.Z.8., communicated a 
paper on the Collections of Butterflies made by him during 
four years spent in Northern Rhodesia and adjacent terri- 
tories. The collection comprised 450 species, of which 30 
were new to science, besides several rare and little-known 
species, including the rare Acrea mirifica Lathy and the 
hitherto unknown female. 

Mr. J. T. Cunningham, M.A., F.Z.8., read a paper on 
the Marine Fishes and Invertebrates of St. Helena, con- 
taining the scientific results of a visit which he had made 
to the island in February and March, 1¥09, in company 


with, and at the invitation of, Alfred Mosely, Esq.,C.M.G., 


for the purpose of investigating the condition and prospects 
of the fisheries of the island. Mr. Cunningham’s Report 
on the results of the investigation from the economic 
point of view had been presented to the Colonial Office. 
The Invertebrates collected had been examined and iden- 
tified by specialists of the Natural History Museum— 
namely, Dr. Calman, Mr. Edgar Smith, Prof. Jeffrey 
Bell, and Mr. Kirkpatrick, the last-named having de- 
scribed a new species of Sponge and a new Hydroid. The 
Fishes had been worked out by Mr. Cunningham himself, 
and included two new species, one belonging to the 
Stromateide and one to the Cyphoside. The three kinds 
of Albacore occurring at St. Helena were shown to be 
identical with the three species diagnosed at Madeira by 
the Rev. R. T. Lowe in 1839, namely, Thynnus alalonga, 
7’. albacora, and 7. obesus, species which had been confused 
or rejected by recent ichthyologists; the synonymy and 
distribution of these were for the first time correctly 
elucidated. The paper was illustrated by lantern-slides 
from photographs of the larger fishes and of the scenery 
of St. Helena. 

Dr. H. G. Plimmer, F.L.S., F.Z.8., Pathologist to the 
Society, reported on the Deaths which occurred in the 
Society’s Gardens during 1909, and illustrated his remarks 
with a series of lantern-slides. 

Dr. W. T. Calman, F.Z.S., presented the second and 
concluding part of a Report on New or Rare Crustacea 
of the Order Cumacea, from the collection of the Copen- 
hagen Museum. This portion of the Report dealt with 
the families Nannastacide and Diastylide, and 27 species 
were described, all of which were regarded as new, and 
three new genera were established. This communication 
will be published in the “Transactions.” 

The Secretary communicated a paper by Prof. W. M. 
Smallwood, of Syracuse University, New York, U.S.A., 
on the Hydroids and Nudibranchs of Bermuda. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


Précis of communications made at the Monthly General 
Meeting on January 5, 1910. 

A lecture on Csoma de Koros and Tibetan Buddhism. 
By Dr. E. D. Ross. 

1. On a probable identity between Clypeaster complana- 
tus, Duncan and Sladen, and Clypeaster duncanensis, 
Noetling. By Hem Chandra Das-Gupta. Communicated 
by Mr. Vredenburg. The author gives reasons for think- 
ing that Clypeaster duncanensis, Noetl., was founded on 
large specimens of Clypeaster complanatus, Duncan and 
Sladen. 

2. Fashions in Iron Styles. By I. H. Burkill. A paper to 
show that the iron styles used in India for writing on palm- 
leaves are of different types in differeat parts of the 





country. The iron styles of the south-west are heavy ; 
those of the centre of the Coromandel Coast are peculiarly 
long and generally light: those of Orissa are quite charac- 
teristic: the type which is like a clasp-knife is confined 
to the south. The paper is a supplement to the account 
of Indian pens published recently in the Agricultural 
Ledger No. 6 of 1908-09. 

3. A passage in the Turki text of the Babarnamah. By 
H. Beveridge. The author refers to the two published 
texts of the memoirs in the original Turki and discusses 
the authenticity of a certain passage at the end of the 
year 908 A. H. which completes the story of Babar’s flight 
from Akhsi and his final deliverance. The author thinks 
that the passage in question is an interpolation and 
adduces evidence both internal and external in support 
of his theory. 

4. An unpublished Tibetan—Latin vocabulary (with 
pronunciations marked) by an Italian Capuchin named Da 
Fano written in 1714. (From the collection -in the 


| Imperial Library, Calcutta.) By Harinath De. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


“VOX STELLARUM.” 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEemy. 


Sin,—Mr. Mee’s contribution to the correspondence re “ Vox 
Stellarum ” in your last issue may, by some readers, be thought 
interesting, but not authoritative, I hope. I may also point out 
that I am one, on the face of this globe, who does not desire 
a re-awakening of interest in astrology, except it be for the 
purpose of its recondemnation, for to me it reeks of devildom, 
hence its persistency. 

The meaning of the astrological philomath’s phrase planetary 

influence or stellar influence is one astrologers pretend to know 
much about, and nothing about when it suits a purpose. The 
Editor of “ Modern Astrology,’’ Alan Leo, who is at present in 
India, has a compounded theosophical-astrologic theory for his 
readers. In other vended works from astrologers we have some 
advocating the Chaldean, others the Ptolemaic, and yet a few 
the Placidian systems, each claiming priority, truthful prog: 
nostications, and even infallibility over the other. The result 
is a student will discover a conglomerate materialistic, spiritu- 
alistic, Sabaistic, gravitational, ether-vibratory, and magnetic 
notion vaguely propounded for his edification. This is the sort 
of influence we are asked to rely on for probable results. At 
other times we come across a personality who will composedly 
tell you, “I do not know what this influence is or how it acts, 
but simply judge by results.’”’ It is the results which condemn 
astrology, except for those who place a limit on their reasoning 
oowers. 
' If a student is true to himself, he will not be carried away by 
a subtle and deceptive mode of reasoning, nor will he reach 
horoscopy. However, should he be foolish enough to allow him. 
self to be carried away by the parrot cry, “ Test it practically.” 
before he explicitly understands what he is about to test, he 
will inevitably be netted, for the fascinating and monetary in- 
fluence will prove strong incentives. Some of the wisest men 
of their day have fallen victims to such allurements. Miasmic 
psychological adornments befog the tester, and feelings accom- 
panied with a description of hypnotic intuition account for 
answers of a positive nature being given to assist astrologers 
to proclaim the satisfaction of querents. The publican is satis 
fied when the customer pays up and looks pleasant; even the 
publican who knows he is giving a customer something harmful 
will not complain if the foolish fellow is satisfied. Why should 
he? you may hear him say. For me to ask a person to test 
astrology practically, or otherwise he will never understand it, 
is almost like asking a “life abstainer” to drink freely, and 
pass through a delirium tremens experience or two, or he will 
never understand what the effects of drink are. Both systems 
are intoxicants of a kind. The clamour for testing astrology 
is nothing more nor less than one of the shallow effronteries one 
meets with in all astrological writings. 

Lilly was, purely and simply, a charlatan, and the writer, 
Mr. Mee, himself quoted Lilly as one of the shining lights in 
supporting astrology before the Cardiff Astrological Society. 
Mr. George Wilde says :—* Lilly’s ingenious hieroglyphical fore 
casts of the plague and fire of London, still inexplicable to the 
unbeliever, are the delight of the student.”! There appears to 





() “Chaldean Astrology Up to Date,” p. 21. Published by E. Marsh-S yles, 
12, St. Stephen’s Mansions, Westminster, S.W. 
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be very little to choose between Lilly and Nostradamus,? “ the. 
only modern astrologer who studied magic with astrology.’ This 
brilliant seems to have been “constantly engaged in incanta- 
tions and invocations of the gods.”” When the student is 
brought face to face with the fact that every astrologer has a 
ghost or two of questionable characteristics at his elbow, then 
will all ideas of an earth earthy astrology disappear. Yet A. G. 
Trent (the late Dr. Garnett, of the British Museum), Bacon, 
Placidus, a Spanish monk, and several others, tried to establish 
and standardise a purified astrology to be built upon a scien- 
tific basis, and, naturally, they failed. 

Let any astrologer tell me why the Siamese twins,4 Eng and 
Chang, who were united, both born at the same moment, need- 
less to say of the same parents, were so dissimilar in character 
and habits. One, Chang, was smaller than the other, a 
drunkard, had a morose and irritable temper; he also had a 

_ paralytic stroke, and died before the other. Eng was of an 
amiable disposition, sober, and remained healthy throughout 
life. One was also more prosperous than the other. 

What more convincing proof do astrologers require that stellar 
influences are a bogey or Viars? 

Nevertheless, I have every reason to believe, when Mr. Mee 
has carefully and thoroughly investigated astrology in all its 
ramifications, he will become a master, not remain a slave, to 
astrological bonds of a fatalistic nature. 

Some people may, with Thomas Hobbes, justify the use of 
improper means to gain a good end. He wrote:—“If I were 
cast into a deep pit, and the devil should put down his cloven 
hoof, I would readily lay hold of it to get out.”” This is a 
question of conscience. The practical question for Christians 
is, if God deserts us through our own fault, will other powers 
render us assistance? King Saul got none. Still, there is a 
satisfaction for many people to be found in and through astro- 
logy. My humble advice is, keep your faith and eschew the 
presager, and, above all things, do not waste valuable time in 
striving to become a social parasite. 

Aw Antr-ASTROLOGER. 





To the Editor of Tur AcapEmy. 
Srr,—The Astronomical and Astrological Societies, of which 





Mr. Mee (of Cardiff) is Honorary Secretary, would do something 
of a practical nature if they would demonstrate in what way the 
planets and fixed stars (not to mention the moon and the new 
comet) can possibly affect the lives and happiness of any persons 
—whether born in Cardiff or in Canterbury, on the first second 
of the present year, or on the last. Until that point is made 
clear such studies as he advises would appear to be a waste »f 
time. DisBELIEVER. 





THE RADICAL GOVERNMENT. 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


S1r,—For four dreary years we have had to endure a Govern- 
ment that has made us the laughing-stock of the world ; and now 
we have to face the prospect of the same company of low come- 
dians coming into at least nominal power once more. To those 
Britons possessed of a sense of humour (of course, no honest 
—— can be), the situation is simply disgusting in all its 

etails. 

Take one detail for an example. When the country was at 
war, Mr. Lloyd George arose and denounced the British 
soldiers: he hurled abuse and slander at them, and, indirectly 
at any rate, encouraged the enemies of his country to kill his 
countrymen. In return for these little services his country 

~ made him Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

It is grotesque: unless we are to suppose that the British 
people adore vituperation and calumny, or look upon a man on 
whose head is the blood of many a British soldier as a hero 
too splendid to be judged as common men, it is inexplicable. 

To a foreigner this may be comic: to me it is humiliating— 
more, it is loathsome; it gives me a feeling of physical repul- 
sion such as I might experience on smelling something putrid 
or decaying. : 

T say nothing against Mr. Lloyd George personally: he :s 
naturally abusive and slanderous, poor creature, and one must 
not blame a man for following his nature. It is the fearful 
disease that is eating its way into the heart of my country that 
arouses my horror and disgust—a disease that seems as if com- 
pounded of callousness, laziness, funk, and bestial ignorance. 
¥ oa spoken = 4 ~ — ; he is one kind of evidence 

1s disease. Another kind of evidence is U f 
we had better not discuss him. ee 





(*) Tbid., p. 23, 


(*) Thid., p. 22, 
(*) See Times for February 9 and 21, and for Mareh 9 and 12, 1874, 








What we have got to do is to endeavour to awaken our fellow- 
countrymen to the fact that honour and patriotism (once the 
nation’s pride) are, on the whole, better than lying and treason 
both economically and spiritually. 

Tuomas Hersert Lee. 





“LABOUR IN PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA.” 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Sim,—Mr. Cadbury was ill-advised as to the time of his recent 
publication. He seems to have relied, too much, on the short- 
ness of the public memory. In the course of the recent trial— 
Cadbury versus the Standard newspaper—it appeared, from the 

laintiff’s own admissions, that for some years he and his family 
had been making large profits from the produce of slave labour. 
To make matters worse, while Mr. Cadbury was enriching him- 
self at the expense of the rights and lives of men, and women 
and children, in Africa—a very real and cruel slavery—he was 
denouncing in his paper, the Daily News, a purely fictitious 
slavery—the Chinese myth—the product of his own invention and 
that of his friends. ; 

That is not all—Mr. Cadbury did not come into Court with 
clean hands. His paper has long been conspicuous for unscru- 

ulous malignity. It has been, for years, the practice of the 

aily News to publish any false charge against its political 
opponents which it can hear or get hold of, and when the calum- 
nies are denied and exposed, to suppress the exposures of the 
slanders. 

In these circumstances, common sense, and, I may say, com- 
mon decency, should have restrained Mr. from re- 
calling to public attention a matter most discreditable to him 
self. A Hater or Humsve. 
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The Old Egyptian Faith. By Edouard Naville. Translated by 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 


ordinary COFFEE. 




















The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman, 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
men Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
addressed. 
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BOOKS IN DEMAND 


Published by STANLEY PAUL & CO. 


THE DAUPHINES OF FRANGE 


By Frank Hamel 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 16s, net. 


TIMES.—‘‘The author is a lively memoir writer wio has already, like many 
others, found in French history an abundant supply of bait wherewith to lure a 
greedy public.” 

_ SCOTSMAN.—“ Carefully studie1 and erertaly written, it has much in it to 
interest readers who like true t.les of the ceremonies and sorrows of royalty.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. H_ .m-1 has the right touch, and treats history in 
a mood of ay vivacity. The reer will find the various studies always 
animated, well informed, and excellently phrased. Certainly these stories mike 
romantic reading, and Mr. Hamel handles his material with dexterity and f srce. 
Io his glowing pages he seizes every opportunity for lively and impressive 
descr ; tion. ’ 

OU fLOOK.—“ Mr. Hamel has worked with much discretion, aided % @ light 
hand, a fascinating manner, and an entire absence of pretentiousness. We have 
not met w:th:n the same compass so faithfu. and complete a revelation of the lif» 
of the royalties and of the nobl.ese. We are told what they ate, what they wore, 
and what they sa‘d; and we ure toll of their delight in pageants and proces:ions 
and banquets, of their chiliish extravagance, of their curemonial and etiquette. 
The portrvits in this entertalning volume are insiructiveand admirably reproduced. 
The frontispiece is charming enough to be removed and framed on its own merits 
as a pictu.e, On the whole a book euitable fur presentation by unc es and 
guardians.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE. —“ Mr. Hamel is the first writer to bring together in one 
volume the fifteen Dauphines of France. Of each of the Dauphines Mr. Hamel 
has given us a brief, but finished, study. If any gentleman is still h_sitating over 
a seasovable present for the most intel igent girl graduvte of his acquvintance, let 
him go forthwith to the bookseller,” ; 

MORNING LEADER.—‘‘Mr. Hamel does for French history what Miss 
Strickland did for the lives of the English quiens. An admirab!e volume,” 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 








A LADY OF FRANCE B, SYMONS 
A Romance of Medieval Paris, 
THAT IS TO SAY— ‘RITA ’ 
NOT QUITE E. 8S. NESBIT 
TROPICAL TALES DOLF WYLLARDE 
THE GHOST PIRATES WIL'.IAM HOPE HODGSON 
A weird, creepy, powerful, and fascinating tule of the sea, 

THE ROSE OF DAUPHINY _ PHILIP L, STEVENSON 
A historical romince thriliing with exciting incidents. 
STRANGE FIRE C.URISTOPHER MANGHAN 
A novel of cler‘cal life with a strong love interest. 

LOVE BESIEGED CHARLES E, PEALCE 
An enthralling romance of the Indian Mutiny. 

PRETTY BARBARA ae ANTHONY DYLLINGTON 
The story of a woman's “:ai.ty and a man’s magnanimity. 

A WILL IN A WELL E. EVERETT-G 

A double-threaded mystery s.ory of a hidden will, BErr-GauEN 
A SPLENDID HERITAGE Mrs. STEPHE 

The love story of a fastidious woman of society, a 


GOLDEN APHRODITE WINIFRE 
A story of temptation surmounted. NIFRED CRISPS 
EDWARD AND 1 AND MRS. HONEYBUN c 
A romance of married life. RATE BORE 
QUAKER ROBINS WIL* RID L. RA 


A novel on quite original lines—full of action and romance, 


LYING LIPS WI » an 
A remarkable and enthralling mystery mam LE QUEUX 


TUMULT WILKENeox « 
An intensely human book, instinct with real dramati: a, _ -RREN- 

A WILD INTRIGUE a 
The story of a love adventure, usw scor 

THE SECOND ELOPEMENT HERBERT FLOWERD2W 


Tells how a charming English girl is saved from a marriage of convenience. 


THE FEET OF THE YEARS JOHN DALISON HYDE 


NDELL 





PLUMAGE CORALIE STANTON & HEATH HOSKEN 
ANGELA A. ST. JOHN TREVOR' 
THE EYES OF ALICIA CHARLES E, PEARCE 
THREE MODERN SEERS Mrs. HAVELOCK ELLIS 


A fascinating exposition of the teachings of James Hinton, N 
and Edward Carpenter, 3/6net, ea 


HEAVEN, HOME, AND FATHER T. W. H. CROSLAND 
A companion volume to ‘‘Lovely Woman.” 5/- 
A CABINET MINISTER’S WIFE Gro. R. Sts: 


In paper 1/- net; Cloth 2/- net. 
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A NEW BOOK FROM WALTER CRANE THE SOUL OF A TURK 
THE SONG OF SIXPENCE ’ Record of a Trip to Baghdad. By Mrs DE BUNSEN. 
PICTURE BOOK With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. t 
Cinitng RING &, SONG, oF ‘MIxiiGte, | creo, cl bs mm tin 
> o i) ome 
FRIENDS. Each, separately, 15, euch, with New | orthewae trent tpthtnwt woth knoe tartar” 1 mid 
: dla ge a. with the rest of Mr. prisitive Seoliags roy tostinete Wika feees the baahgveand ‘alike of 


religion and superstition.’’—'orning Post. 
‘This delightful book is full of shrewd observations . . , The 
whole book is full of charm and insight.”—Atheneum. 


"We are glad to welcome this reissue of three.:f Mr. Crane's 
unsurpassable picture-books for the young "—Athenieum. 


THE ARCADIAN CALENDAR FOR 1910 SEEKERS IN SICILY 
Invented by VERNON HILL, A Series of 12 Designs : 
descriptive of the Months, together with a Cover el ee are are i b fea — Ba peeien. 
Title-page. Folio, 8! inches by 12 inches, 8s. 6d. net. and ANNE HOYTE. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
A BOOK OF SATYRS and numerous decorations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
; By AUSTIN OSMAN SPARE. L folio. ‘ 
. “These vigorous pen-and-ink designs aro aera ~_ = LAKE VICTORIA TO KHARTOUM, 
reduces striking ects by sudden contrasts. . . . Asa designer With Rifle and Camera 
6 =. . ° * 
By Captain F. A. DICKINSON, D.C.L.I. With an 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW Introduction by the Right Hon. WINSTON SPENCER 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. CHURCHILL, MP. With numerous Illustrations 
NEW POEMS taken by the Author. Uniform with ‘Big Game 
. a a: — 8vo. 5s. net. Shooting in the Equator.” — Sve. ime. 6d. net. 
so a Limite ition of 75 Copies on Japanese ‘An exceedingly vivacious account of excellent sport. . . . 
Hand-Made Vellum. ; i really informing book, and of the photo :raphs it can only be said 
“If a poet is to be jugs bv his power of OR a, that they are wholly beautifal.”—Pall Mall Gasette 
and ideals of his fellows, then Mr. Watson must stand in a high BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 


place.”—Athenaum, 


. 4 ti 
NEW POEMS By MAUDE M. HOLBACH. With 40 Illustrations 









































By RICHARD LEGALLIENNE. Crown 8vo. a enrtainie- oe net. 
“His hand has lost nothing of ite cunning.”—Daily nat a, ae traveler ats Gasette 
BIOGRAPHY FICTION 
DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. THRALE THE DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF 

By A.M.BROADLEY. With an Essay Introductory MAURIN 


by THOMAS SECCOMBE, With upwards of 50 Illus- 


trations, 1 in Colour, 1 in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. By JEAN AICARD. [Transiated.]} 


** Maurin Is a great story-teller—' galégeades’ they call their yarns 
6s. net, in Provence. . . , Stetches of p:efects, an hers, and 
**Mr. Thomas Scecombe is probably the most entertaining wiiter peasants are cleverly drawn. ‘There is not a dull page in the 
of introductions that we have to-day.”’—Daily Mail, volume,”’—Scotsman. vr ay will Qn4 
at if ] w nd a 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY Those who imagine they krow their France already 


> good deal to surprise and instruct them Io this absorbing picture of 
A Biography. By LEWIS MELVILLE. With 2 provincialism. "—Globe. 





ut Photogravures and numerous other Illustrations. 2 
vols. Demy 8vo, 25s. net. GERM a WE ROWLAND 
! him seek Thack danny oF salele ula own wes ee = hs the its first age this novel uickens the reader with its intense 
e é =e i ’ 
of the novelist's ite wil be found a once intereuti ond. oe ay vitality and individuality.” —World.» 
‘0 x] J ) 
gathered from the fact that the ‘ Bibliography gives articulave of THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 
close upon thirteen hundred items."—Daily Tolagreph. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 
i : “® hing b fon .. . AG to ll told and 
GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO : an culleny Sa po of the wetig tide a Tie"—Punch. 
a Biographical Study TRIAL BY MARRIAGE 
By EDWARD HUTTON. With a Photogravure L RIAG 
Weentioplose and numerous other Illustrations. Demy By W. 5S. JACKSON, Author of “ Nine Points of the 
vo. 16s. net. w.” 
“ “Mr, Edward Hutton has written by far the best book in - lan- “Sparkling and Incisive. . , . Undeniably entertaining.” 
pot rt hh ee aaa 
learned and it is sympathetic. It throws a full light upon a change- THE EAGLE’S NEST 
able and paradoxical personality much misunderstood. . . . For By ALLAN McAULAY. 
— min weg pono d KS ter 4 of ~~ 9g reconstructions which ‘A brilliant tour de force."”—Athsnaum, 
MARIA EDGEWORTH & HER CIRCLE IN THE THE ODD MAN 
f B arte and Bourbo By ARNOLD HOLCOMBE, 
By toner nw - HILL. With re erous Illustra ‘ “One of the oy ere + ew 4 rn; books on = have read 
. pa er " ves.” 
tions by ELLEN G. HILL, and Reproductions of pres eos XO But On One "Morning Pest 
Contemporary Portraits, &. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. ANATOLE FRANCE IN ENGLISH 
ns a beer ta ee wollte NOW READY—A Translation by A. W. EVANS of 
—Daily Telegraph. L'ILE DES PINGOUINS (Penguin Island). 
MADAME DE MAINTENON By ANATOLE FRANCE. 
Her Life and Times, 1635-1719 Being the 10th Volume of the Uniform 6s. Edition of 
By C. C. DYSON. With a Photogravure Frontispiece the Works of Anatole France in English. 
and 16 Black-and-White Illustrations. Demy 8vo. PUBLISHED.—‘“‘ The White Stone,” ‘‘ Thais,” “ Bal- 
12s. 6d. net. thasar,” ‘‘The Well of St. Clare,” ‘‘The Garden of 
i “ | ateny a 1 ve ees * =. Boose — =. A Epicurus,” ‘The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard,” 
ore uc ‘ “ ” + 
tite - the Court of Le Grand Monarque. eThe illustrations ~y the “Mother of Pearl,” The Red Lily ® Merrie Tales 
volume are excellent.”—Daily Chronic:e. of Jacques Tournebroche, 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Rev. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


A Study of the Logos Doctrine: its Sources and its Significance. By the Rev. J. S. JOHNSTON, Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. With a Preface by the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


LIFE AS SERYICE. 


Some Chapters on ae Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A, Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 


By the Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. Small post 8yo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. 


By the Ven, ARCHDEACON DOWLING, D.D. Witn a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With many lilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIS ST. With Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 


With over 759 Compositions illustrating the work, In Four Volumes. Imperial 8vo. Published at £12 12s , and 
now offered for a limited time at £4 4s, Complete. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. by vr. «. prncues, tLp., 


M.R.A.8. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


CuuRcH TIMES,—‘‘ Dr. Pinches has spared no pains to give us a really good book for popular use, and it will no doubt take its place as the 
standard manual on the subject.’ 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND. oe NEW TESTAMENT. (Manchester Cathedral 


Lectures, 1907). By the Rev. R. J, D.D., Canon of Durham and Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Deshem, Fellow of King’ 8 College, London. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 


ALCUIN 0 


By the Ri FS Rev. ORK F, “BROWNE, D D., D.C,L., Bishop of Bristol, Illustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


DO WE BELIEVE? 3 


The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ. Four antenee delivered in St. George’s, Windsor, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
BARRY. Small post 8/0, cloth boards, 2¢ 


THE ‘‘HIGHER CRITICISM E AND THE YERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. 


By the Rev. Professor A. H.SAYCE. Seventh Elition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. ae i edition, revised, of Dr, Sayce’s ‘ Higher Criticism’ is sure of a warm welcome ; it is a book of 
the greatest interest and importance.” 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS, 


the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE. New Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s 
CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. at It is a book of the greatest interest and value for Bible students,” 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN HE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


L. W. KING . F.S.A., and H L, M.A., of the British Museum. Containing 100 Plates and 
iastrations Stoel 4 4to, cloth boards, 10s. 


Gu ba —‘'In a sumptuous volume of 470 hy ot Messrs. King and Hall inform the lay reader of the more important additions which hi We 
been made to our knowledge of the ancient t in the course of the las. few nana The book we have read with the keenest interest.’» 




















Rhind Lectures by 





THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST. 


By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M.L. McCLURE, Each volume 
contains Maps, coloured Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 


Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards. 

Volume I. The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldaea. Fourth Edition. 24s. ; half-morocco, 48s. 

Volume II. The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria, 25s. ; half-morocco, 50s. 
Volume III. The Passing of the Empires, 850 B,C, finned B.C, 25s.; half-morocco, 50s. 





THE 
S.P.C.K. ENCYCLOP/AEDIC DICTIONARY. 
The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 
Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volume, making Eight Volumes in all, A work of reference to the words in the 


English Language, with a full account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. Consisting of 6,110 pages 
imp. 8vo. It contains over 200,000 words, and is illustrated by Coloured Plates and over 3,000 Wood Engraving: and 
Diagrams. Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the School. In Eight Volumes, cloth, 358.; half-bound, 42s. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME separately, cloth, 10s. 6d.; half-bound, 12s. 





London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 43, Queen Victoria Street, EC. Brighton : 129, North Street. 
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Notice to Scientific Libraries ! 


Please to ask your bookseller for the following continuations just out: 
Inscriptiones graecae vol. XII fasc. 5 pars Il. . . , 32.— 


Inscviptiones graecae vol. XII fasc. 8 


. A 


Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca vol. XIII pars 3 ? 25.— 





VERLAG VON GEORG REIMER, BERLIN. 





Just Published : 


Minerva. 


Jahrbuch der gelehrten Welt. (Year-book of the learned institutions of the world.) 
Begriindet von Dr, K, Trubner 
Neunzehnter Jahrgang 1909—1910. 
Mit dem Bildnis von Prof. Dr. Th. N6ldeke in Strassburg. 
16°. LVIIT, 1512 pp. 1910, half bound Mark 17,— 





VERLAG VON KARL J. TRUBNER, STRASSBURG (ELSASS). 





HEXSY SOTHERAN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 

BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 


portant, 

LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel, 1515 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 

Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 

59, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


Speciality:—French [Illustrated Books of the 
ela — Century and Modern French EDITIONS 
) 4 4 . 


*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 








OOKS.—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Book finder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature ot 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want rm free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Sedieben 4-16, John 
Bright St., Birmingham. Jane Austen's Novels, 
coloured plates, 10 vols., 35s. net, for 21s. 
Solon’s Old English Porcelain, £2 12s. 6d., for 
35s. Bartholomew’s Survey Gazetteer British 
Isles, 17s, 6d. net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s Stafford- 
shire Pots and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 


TT VPSWRITING promptly and 
accurately done, 10d. per 1, words, 
Specimens and references. — Address Miss 

ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- 





Rees by o d-e-tablished Publishers 
/ the Part Services of a Gentleman vith a 
knowledge of Archeology, Architecture, &c., 
vo kee Topographical escriptions of Places 
in this Country up to date. -Permanent 
engagement for suitable man.— Address, “ To. 
pographical,” c/o Streets, 30, Cornhill, E.C, 





EK. 7: 20TTom & oo., 
* BOOKSELLERS, &c, _ 


$2, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 
AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES, 





Tas LITTLB SALON 


—_—— 


SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND DEBATING 
CIRCLES (Afternoons and Evenings), 


No Entrauce Fee to Members joining at once, 


Write DirEcToR, GALLERY VAN BRAKEL, 
36, Albemarle Street, W. 





T° WRITERS OF POHTRY AND 

BHLLES-LHTTRHS.—Tue ADEtPut 
Press, LtD., 11, Adam Street, W.C., are pre- 
pared to consider MSS. for Publication, and 








oblige by Kindly reporting same to me, - 
Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS. now ready. biton, 8.W 


to undertake all forms of literary business, 








PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 


THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 


SPECTAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
Office: Great New Street, E.C. 














The JANUARY 


BOOK MONTHLY 


bringing the book record of 1909 to a close, is NOW READY, 6d. net. 
CONTENTS. 
PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 
Chatty Paragraphs about Literary Matters, with many Port-aits 
and other Pictures 
CHRISTMAS CHEER! 
The Book Beautiful as the Ideal Present—by A. J. Philip 


BARRACK-ROOM BOOKS 
What the British Soldier reads in his Leisure Hours—By Horace 


Q Wyndham 
THE TYPOGRAPHER 
His Growing Place in the World of Letters 
4 THE MEMOIRIST 
‘ An Art on which a Duchess Instructs us 
A LONDON LETTER 

The Circulating Libraries and the Unspeakable Novel—By the Editor 
POINTERS! 

As Americans ry on the Short Story 
LIGHT AND LEADING 

New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered from the Book World 
THE GENERAL READER 

Saap-Shot Reviews of the Best and Best-Selling Books 
NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY te 
: Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely to be Published this Month 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
A Classified Catalogue «f the Noteworthy Books, New Editions and 
Reprints of December } 

THE PERIODICALS 

Contents of this Month's Reviews and Magazines 
OUR EXCHANGE AND MART of Books Wanted & For Sale 


Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 
STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LONDON. 











“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 
(EsTaBLISHED 1962) 

A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journel. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE SIXPENCE, 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 





“Che County Gentleman § Cand § Water” 


Contains articles by Experts on— 

SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RAGING, 
MOTORING, HORSE AND DOC BREEDING, FARMING AND GARDEN- 
INC, FIELD SPORTS, ACRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE ANB BOC 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 


Twelve Months ... 8 Ordinary 
Si Meath. Me 4 ¢ es 


Three Months ... 0 7 o| Twelve Months .,. £1 170 
CANADA (Ordinary Issue), | 2 Months . 0 186 
Twelve Months .. £1 10 6| Taree Months ... © 93 


Six Months... .. or The above rates 
Three Months ... 0 : ; Special Senbent 








Editerial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, Wi. 
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Published by The WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 


The “Contemporary Science Series. 


THECRIMINAL. New & Enlarged Edition. 470 pp. Havelock Ellis. 
HYPNOTISM. New and Enlarged Edition. 
MODERN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 520 pages. C. A. Keane, D.Sc. 


6/-! 


Published by The WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 


LONDON (Paternoster Square), Felling-on-Tyne, New York, and Melbourne. 


Additions: 


628 pages. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. and 8s. 6d. each. 


(CHILD, THE.—Chamberlain. 
COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. — 
Morgan. 

DEGENERACY: ITS CAUSES, 
SIGNS, etc.—Talbot. 


DIGESTION, THE NATURAL HIS- 
TORY OF.—Gillespie. 


EVOLUTION IN ART.—Haddon. 


EVOLUTION OF MODERN CAPI- 
TALISM, THE.— Hobson. 

EVOLUTION OF SEX, 
Geddes and Thomson. 

EUROPEAN FAUNA, THE HISTORY 

EARTHQUAKES, A STUDY OF 
RECENT.—C. Davison. 

GERM-PLASM, THE.—Weismann. 

GEOLOGY AND PALZONTOLOGY. 
— Karl von : ittel. 


HALLUCINATIONS AND 
SIONS.—Parish. 


ILLU- 


R. E. Hughes, 
MAN AND WOMAN.—Ellis. 


Sergi. 


BASES OF ETHICS.—Duprat. 


ture, 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE EMOTIONS, 
THE.—Ribot. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION, THE. 
—Starbuck. 


RACES OF MAN, THE.—Deniker. 


RELIGION, THE. STUDY. -OF.— 
\ Jastrow. 





| 
| 
| 


THE, — | 


MAKING OF CITIZENS, THE— | 
| PHYSIOGNOMY AND 


MEDITERRANEAN RACE, THE.— | 


MORALS: A TREATISE ON THE | 
PSYCHO-SOCIOLOGICAL | 


NEW PSYCHOLOGY, THE.—Scrip. | 





APPARITIONS AND i mga 
TRANSFERENCE.—Podmore. 
BACTERIA AND THEIR’ PRO- 

DUCTS.—Woodhead. 


EDUCATION AND HEREDITY.— 
Guyau. 


EVOLUTION AND DISEASE,— 
Sutton. 

EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE, THE. 
— Letourneau. 

GROWTH OF THE BRAIN.— 
Donaldson. 

INDUSTRIES OF ANIMALS, THE. 
—Houssay. 


MAN OF GENIUS, THE.—Lombroso. 
MANUAL TRAINING,—Woodward. 
MODERN METEOROLOGY.— 


Waldo. 

ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS, rHe—)O/§ 
Taylor. 

ORIGINS OF INVENTION, THE. 
—Mason. 


EXPRES. 
SION.— Mantegazza. 


PRIMITIVE FOLK.—Reclus. 


PROPERTY: ITS ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT.—Letourneau. 


PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS.— 
Sykes. 
SANITY AND INSANITY.—Mercier, 


SCIENCE OF FAIRY TALES, THE. 
—Hartland. 


SLEEP : Its Physiology, Pathology, 
and Hygiene.—Manacéine. 


VILLAGE COMMUNITY IN 
BRITAIN, THE.—Gomme. 


VOLCANOES : PAST AND PRESENT. 


6s. 
6s. 
6s. 


Dr. Moll. 





—Hull. / 


LONDON (Paternoster Square), Felling-on-Tyne, New York, and Melbourne. 
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SONNETS. By LorD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” Fecap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 
hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now Ready. 








The DAILY TELEGRAPH says ° 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction ; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 

“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
| deserve quotation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 


“ Mr. Ciosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


| 

| 

| “ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 

| ‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 

exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


| “ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need littie by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
| less in their grace and music,” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shakespercan balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 




















IN PREPARATION 


LANVAL, A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN.  Fcap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, §s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 





THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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